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tour of the 


during Octobe 


"TNOUS 


AT LAKE PLACID 


WAKE 
1DMAN, 


HARLES 
FIELD ( 
make a short 


Middle West 


o will 


under the 
nagement of Ernest 


iggs The 


program 


will include Cadman’s A 


f Salem, which 

be presented in con 
t-dramatic form. As 
Cadman will 


ing Mr. 
Vary Sherrill, who has 


appeared with him on 


occasions. She 
1 interpret the opera, 


h accompaniments by 


the composer 


V SCOVILLI 


in the Austrian 


companying snap-shots show the soprano on the golf links, with her little daughter, Lucille Suzanne, and at the gorge outside of 
Placid, where the singer has been spending some weeks with her famiiy, following her arrival from Europe. 


ANNA HAMLIN, 
soprano, and Herbert Newman, accom 
panist. Miss Hamlin’s summer at Lake 
Placid has been one of many activities 
for her including an appearance at a 
musicale at the home of Melvil Dewey, 
president of the Lake Placid Club; as 
leader at a community sing given in the 
village park during Carnival Week; and 
at a benefit vaudeville performance for 
the Tuberculosis Association of Saranac 
and the Northwoods Sanitarium, when 
$5,500 was raised in a little over an hour. 
On September 6 Miss Hamlin gave a 
recital at the Lake 
Placid Club, and on 
September 14 she sang 
for the Kiwanis con- 
vention which was held 
there. Mr. Newman, 
organist and pianist of 
Cincinnati and a teacher 
in the College of Music 
in that city, spent last 
year studying abroad 
He has been acting as 
accompanist for Miss 
Hamlin during the 
summer 


BRUNO HUHN, 
who has returned to his home 
nine 


in New York after a 


weeks’ holiday at East 
where he is 


He has re- 


Hampton, L. I., 
Piciu ed at right. 
sumed at once his classes in 
voice production, and coach- 
ing in English, French and 


German repertoire. 


JAMES LEVEY, 
well known violinist and former first 
violin of the London String Quartet, 
summering at Sutton Beach, County 
Dublin, Ireland. Mr. Levey is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Master Insti- 
tute of Roerich Museum in New York. 


MR. AND MRS. JEAN TESLOF 
photographed near Bar Harbor, Me., on 
their wedding day last July. These two 
popular artists, however, will retain 
their individuality as far as their art is 
concerned, the charming bride, Grace Di- 
vine, continuing as a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and the 
groom resuming his activities as re 
cording artist and coach. The mezzo- 
soprano has now returned to New York 
and ts busily engaged preparing her pro- 
gram for her Town Hall recital on Oc- 

tober 13. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 


New York 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW YORK PARIS 


. H. DUVAL 


Maestro Duval is now ening in Italy 
VOIC PERA — CONCERT 


MILAN 


707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 


PIANIST 
Member of ee J Y the Institute of Musical Art, 
after ecteure in Europe, is 
RESUMING Private CLASSES 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios 
29 West 57th St., New York “City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLin1st—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 

Symphony Orchestra, 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
MRS. GRIES—Preparation ‘of Beginners 
Private Studio 
850 East 161st Street, New York 
Telephone Dayton 0353 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpEciaAList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., 1425 _— y; ©. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan a Be Seadicn, 1425 Broad- 
New aa Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


CerTiFiep TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Harmony, Counrerroint, Composition 
anp Musicat History 
Beginners also a_ Specialty 
Class and Private Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME, GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Landing So qrase Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacincG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by ity greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th ew 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


York 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

58 West 55th Street, 


Studio: New York 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Horxkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 

Mrs, William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O., Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, — Theory 


225 West 99th Street ew York City 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif: 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
ae 


ARNOLD ye HOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 


11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. Ruesserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 


rape Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, Harmony anv 
CoM POSITION 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
Studio: 


1425 Broadway - - + New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 








LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Alt Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat Coacu—AccomPANiIst—OrGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


August Class at Norfleet Trio Camp, 
Peterborough, H. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
litan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
ork. hone: Pennsylvania 2688 


Metro: 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anv Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone; 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. 

Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Director Vocal Department 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 

CONTRALTO 
in voice development 
care given to gradual development of 
beginners. Preparation for Opera, Concert and 
Church. Correction of faulty methods. Write for 
an appointment. 

Studio: 123 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1436 


Specialist 


(Bel Canto). 
Special 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


122 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroli, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 

Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, 
Phone Academy 0540 

In Summit, N. J., Mondays 

Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


New York 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7lst Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 











4 


ARIADNE HOLMES EDW WAsDe 
{TALIAN = > OF SINGING that 
the famous baritones BATTISTINI, Uso 
and DE LUCA. Studie 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St.. New Yerk. Tel. Circle 327 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
8636—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 








MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 


Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
83 W. 42nd &., New York $525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 








VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 
Coaching in French and Italian Diction 
Piano Instruction 


VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 


JAKUB J. MACEK 


Professor of Music 
(Former Director — 
Imperial Orchestr 
MUSICAL CLASS ES 
FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Studios 
633 West End Ave, N. Y. C. 
229 East 10th St, N. Y¥. C. 





Telephones 
Susquehanna 0719 Algonquin 0092 





Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 


Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 


— 
be rhe I heatre 
st 
e Opera, Musical Comedy, Drama snd 
the Dance, Lyric Interpretation. Art 
Science of putting Vocal Selections across. 
Musical Stock Training and Theatre appearances 
while learning, stressing Artistry, 
Advisory Directort Personality. Debuts and Engagements. 
We. A. Brapr For Catalogue and auditions advise 
SBORETARY, ALVIENE BUILDING aND 
THEATERS 
66 West 85th St., New York, Ext. 41 





Sin Jonn 
Martin -Hanver 
J. J. Suvupeet 





MUSICAL 


(\nGOODWIN 


Teacher o Piano—Accempanist 
A W. 86th St., N. Tel..5380 Schuyler 


or Studio 2A, Sherman hei Studios, 160 W. 73d St., N. Y. 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Zechwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
New York 





Member Faculty 
1416 Steinway Halil 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
M¢t.: Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 
“Ea, pci sad New York City 


Studio—87 Hamil 
Arrtication By Mau. Prererrep 


ELNA SHERMAN 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
Wit Re-oren Her Stupio Ocroser Ist 
600 West 115th Street New York City 


THEODORE KATZ 


ois Wee teed aed 'susen Ne ae ‘Aser “ted Lucign, sanrat 7543 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


aAWEINBERG 


Concert Pianist—Composer 
Organist 
Studios reopen October Ist 

















CHICAGO 








COURIER 


FREDERICK GROMWEED 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST ay perevcrs 
65 East 175th St., N. Y. C. 


* SCHAFMEISTER 


4 CONCERT PIANIST AND COACH 
Address: 105 W. 73d St., N.Y. Tel: Trafalgar 6991 








GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 


Concert Management Harry end Arthur Culbertson 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


a8 IOLIN STUDIO 
XPONENT OF Pe- AUER METHOD 
666 West 162nd St., N. Tel. Billings 3056 





LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 





CLIFFORD LOCKE 


CONCERT BARITONE RADIO 
SPECIALIST IN BALLAD PROGRAMS 
797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO 
Mgt.: Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall, New York 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


ive ART OF y ap 











ear OR 
Voice— Q 
Semaine 
That- Builds 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
orcwnene 





JAMES M. PRICE MUSICAL AGENCY 


Gallo Theater Building, 254 West 54th Street, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 2804-2805 


SOLOISTS SUPPLIED 
CHURCH, ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA POSITIONS FILLED 
MUSICIANS SUPPLIED MUSIC DEPARTMENTS 











} « 
ype gives you the world’s best music 
beautifully printed on the best paper! What 


more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that gy music can be at 
half the price or less; and they kn 
parents appreciate the saving. 


[ ¢ 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


There are over 2500 com- 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 








eparation for Concert, 
307 Went “Tob . New York City. Tel.: 4 -i— TT) 





RO CREAN 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
Indoreed by Noted 


INT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 

887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


Musioat Dirporor: 
Studio: 





L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
shy nae 5 SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. Sard St., N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 6701 
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CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 
Holland, France, ls aoe and Comoe 
1314 Riverside Drive. N. ¥. C. Wash. Hats. 7586 





CAROLINE BEESON FRY . 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard panel White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 





iZALIS H 


PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
A Tel.: Cirele 2413 
Tel. : Slocum 9233 


Studio: 113 W. Sith 8t., 
tod 181 E9204 Be, Bkiga, N. » 4 





JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 
Judson Radio Program Corp. 


New York 


Mgt.: 
113 West 57th Street’ 





CARL FRIBERG 
BARITONE 


Interpreter of Songs 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tels: Endicott 6658 
Victor Record Singer 





BIDEAU NORMELLI 


E 

D 

i CONCERT SOPRANO 

T 1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, II. 
H Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3423 , 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Commodore, Philadelphia 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


LEO BRAUN 


VOICE 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 











CONDUCTOR Pennsylvania 


BRAHMS CLUB 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Siglo Diction 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel.: PENN 2634 





Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 
Evelyn Hubbell, Vice-President 
A clearing house for artists 
GUILD HALL 
Steinway Bldg., New York 


113 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 9952 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





| Naga wenne st FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 


ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





.T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Acsdemy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





HE CORA W. JENKINS SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


46 Randwick Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
Dept’s.—Elementary, Intermediate and Artistry. 
Violin, Cello, Piano 
Teacher’s training; special method 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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TO 


() VOICE SPECIALIST 
builds and develops 
§ voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
11 West 68th St. 
N York 


Voice trials by ew 
Phone: Endicott 5654 


appointment only 


: MARGOLIS <i 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








a ne ep Sep a 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL vecai music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, aehente on 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
a Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





851-52 CARNS OU HALL, N. Y. CG. 
I: Circle 1350 


& 2 KYZER Ath. 5 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


? SHAFFNER 


"septs York 





28 East fon rote 


ARTHUR WARWICK 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


Pi Horace # mee School bad Bo 
PIS Weet 67th Street, NN Tel. Circle 4780 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST. Se ee 
Ruedesheimer Plats 10, 











MUSICAL 


i; LEVEY 


- Violin Studio 
E aa. String Quartet 


Specializing in 
§ CramBer Music CLasses 
Now in Europe. Returning Oct. ! 


HEIZER MuSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 
Burnerdene MASON] 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











o116 
1560 


Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


ACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND ant ae 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. ¥ Phone; 10021 River 


Telephone — 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 


Cees: LEWI 
CERT SONG 
65 Orange Road 


cuts LAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


om MOWE 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


John Prindle Scott 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


Montclair, New Jersey 














COURIER 


BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42d St., N.Y. 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
lephone: 2589 Susqueh 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“*Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Ler Diction. Teacher of _—_ 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Mus 
Mé@t.: Roland A. Gibson, 231 B. 13th se, New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Florence, Italy Berlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 1930 


Louise St. John in WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF V OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Address: 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, 
Calif. 
Address 
Care of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 





ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


Pupils accepted at the Block 
School, Lyon & Healy Bidg., 
Chicago 


MINTZ 


vender af"? of nutic 
115 West 7th St es ee NM. db 
Telephone: Plainfie! 9299 


LJUNGKVIST 


282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicot 














K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


fapesienes a Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th S New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave, New York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years Bn director Opera Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and a Composition 
305 West 92nd St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 7184 














: BENDITZKY 


$448 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel Jones Studie: 25 W. 51 S&t., 
wstowes Hall, New York N.Y. Tel. Cirele 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson o>. Program 


1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone 


: WARFORD [== 
 SEKTBERS 














19 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 














4 West 40th me | New York City 








Che Breakers 


On the Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


PREFERRED .-.-.- 


In Summer and all seasons by 
those who know and wish the best 
upon either the American or Euro 
pean Plan. 


Sensible rates withal. 
Hillman Management. 














KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hali, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 














336 West 95th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside | 





RUDOLPH REUTER 


—S=  Planist == 
IN AMERICA 1929-1930 


Hacneel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West S7 St- N.Y. 
MR. and MRS. 


Henry Hoven USS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Fo momen By Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
dress: 180th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven O63. New York 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
a York City 











BUTLER ~~. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


? HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHeRMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tol.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children «@ Specialty 
Stoupio: 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Resipence: 25 East 77th St. Phone: Rhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 
PIANIST 
mea ~ Oy A Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
el. 5255 sonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”’—-N. Y World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


144 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: 0692 Susquehanna 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 Stamrorp, Conn. 
(Visuola Exponent) 























OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 





ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘“c= 


616 Steinway b -~ raeee 
Phone: C 





FAY FOSTER 


poser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music end costume numbers 
specialties 


Address—15 West lith St., N. Y. City 


—| ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT TENOR 
Soloist——8t. Vincent Ferrer, N. 


Vocal Studio-202 W 79 St., N.Y. C. Tel. Endicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


tee BUILDING 
REPERTOIR COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace e018 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singi: 
Formerly of <4 Imperial Opera _ 
opera houses — R 











Moscow and leading 
a 





 serafin Kouseeritaky 
Studio: Hotel ye B’way & 73d St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 


hi. ] by 
Pp 





Teacher of J 


Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
MME. 


ttn CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hematen, West Street, 
New York ote ity 


DANIELL 


M 
A 
G je Breathing ead Veice Pl 
D ragmatic Breathing cice Placement 
E Steaies wI$1 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Informal Masic 
1414 Steinway Bidg. New York City 

















WIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest 


tion for 


organiza 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for ali Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
173@ Broadway New York 
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RAFAELO DIAZ 
and Peggy Worth, movie star, drinking 
a big glass of Berliner Weiss beer at 
Bad Schwolbach, near Wiesbaden. Mr. 
Diaz writes that “it’s great living in a 
liquidful country.” He has been the 
guest of Mrs. Greenough at her beauti 
ful estate, about half an hour from 
Wiesbaden in the hills where the gardens 
are celebrated, as the Pasadena Bush 
Gardens. Mr. Diaz next goes to Italy, 
Paris, and then London again before 
sailing for home in October. 


{1LTER GIESEKING, 
1 his tz vear old daughter, enjoying 
few moments near Baden-Baden. 


VRAIN CANON, 
COLO., 


] 
ham, and (right) the former at Bouider, 
Col. Miss Chagnon will soon return East 


» resume her concert and recital work. 


ucia Chagnon, soprano, and Grace Burn- 


HARRINGTON 
VAN HOESEN, 
baritone pupil of Frank 
La Forge, who was 
heard in joint recital 
with Luella Melius on 
September 1 at Bus- 
zard’s Bay, Mass. Mr. 
van Hoesen is now en- 
joying a_ well-earned 
rest after a busy season 
with many concerts, and 
will return to New 
York on October 1. 
His first concert of the 
coming season is 
Great Neck, L. IL., 

October 18. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
well-known teacher of singing, who has 
accepted a position with the Columbia 
School of Music of Chicago to become 
head of the vocal department. Mr. Buck 
held a six weeks’ course of instruction 
at the summer session at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. He gave three 
classes daily in Advanced Votce Culture, 
Teaching of Voice Culture, and Inter- 
pretation of Standard Song Literatures, 
all of which had the largest attendance 
in the history of the college. Following 
a short vacation in Canada, Mr. Buck 
left to take up permanent residence in 
Chicago, much to the regret of the 
many pupils he leaves behind. (Photo 

by G. Maillard Kesslere) 


ERNEST SCHELLING 
conductor-pianist, who has returned af- 
ter touring abroad this past summer. 
Mr. Schelling will resume his work as 
conductor of the Children’s Concerts of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
both in New York and out of town. 
This season he will enlarge the scope of 
his activities and will present symphony 
concerts for children in several addi- 

tional music centers of the country. 


LEONORA CORONA AND 
ELEANOR LA MANCE 
in Venice. The latter is the new mezzo 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


EUNICE HOWARD 
enjoying the ocean breeses at Atlantic 
City. Miss Howard’s plans for this 
season include New York and Chicago 
recitals and appearances in the Middle 
West with orchestra, (Atlantic Foto 

Service.) 


GRACE CORNELL, 
(right) young American dancer who 
has won many terpsichorean laurels in 
both Europe and America, snapped while 
frolicking recently with a Wendish 
grandmother and granddaughter at Burg 
im Spreewald, Germany. Julia Chandler, 
Miss Cornell’s manager both here and 
abroad, has cancelled the dancer’s Amer- 
ican engagements for the early fall in 
order that she may make further Euro- 
pean appearances before returning to this 
country. 


CHARLES KING 
and members of the Woodstock Ensem- 
ble. Left to right, they are Pierre Hen- 
rotte, concertmaster of the Metropolitan 
Opera orchestra; Mr, King, pianist-ac- 
companist; Aaron Bodenhorn, cellist, 
Cleveland String Quartet; Gerald Kunz, 
violinist, Eastman String Quartet, and 
Paul Leman, violinist, Cleveland Orches- 
tra. Mr. King had a busy summer at the 
well known artists’ colony at Woodstock, 
N. Y., participating in as many as twen- 
ty chamber music concerts, when such 
well known artists as Edwin Swain, Wil- 
liam Simmons, Thalia Sabanieva, Elda 
Vettori, Edna Mampell and Jan Wil- 
liams were soloists. Mr. King returned 
to New York September 3 and antici- 
pates a heavy schedule for the coming 
winter season. 


PAUL ALTHOUSE, 


who sailed recently for Europe where he 

will be heard in concert and opera in 

Germany. Mr. Althouse returns in No- 

vember for a busy season here. (Photo 
© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Salzbur3, Festival 
Ends With Surplus 


For First Time Receipts Exceed Expenses, Largely Owing to Economy— 
Concerts the Most Attractive Feature—Seven Conductors Officiate 
—A New Pianist “Arrives’°—Two Americans Win Applause 


SatzpurG.—The ninth annual Salzburg 
Festival has passed into history with all the 
concomitants of an all-round success. “Suc- 
cess” in any similar enterprise, however ideal- 
istic, means profit, or at least the absence of 
a deficit. In this respect, the Salzburg au- 
thorities assure us, the festival was by far 
the most successful to date. Not only has 
there been no deficit, but there is actually a 
surplus of 18,000 Schillings, or approximately 
$2,500. Not much, perhaps, but beyond all 
expectations. 

Whether this financial success be due to 
increased attendance or to a reduction of ex- 
penses, remains unsaid. The unbiased ob- 
server inclines towards the latter explana- 
tion. The absence of a new Reinhardt pro- 
duction, while it may have deprived us of an 
interesting spectacle, meant financial savings 
to the Salzburg sponsors, for opulence rather 
than thrift is Reinhardt’s slogan. 

The attendance, on the other hand, while 
large, did not impress me as bigger than in 
previous years, and the quality was, if any- 
thing, not quite on the usual level. Audiences 
on the whole were a bit less international, 
though a few representative foreigners were 
much in evidence. Dame Nellie Melba was 
“among those present,” buoyant with vitality 
and burning with ambition to display her 
eternal youth on the concert platform at 
next year’s festival. Greta Garbo’s girlish, 
calm beauty, and Emil Jannings’ broad, 
comely German figure represented Holly- 
wood as worthy ambassadors, and His ex- 
Imperial Highness, Crown- Prince Wilhelm 
of Prussia exhibited his now steel-grey but 
still uncrowned head. Dr. Rudolf Kommer 
alone was present to represent the court of 
Salzburg’s uncrowned king; while Max 
Reinhardt himself, the landlord of Leopolds- 
kron, dwells far from his royal Salzburg 
castle. Stefan Zweig, author of Volpone and 
an old resident Salzburger, provided the lit- 
erary flavor for the festival. 

Tue INEVITABLE FIDELIO 

The operatic program, aside from Der Ro- 
senkavalier and Don Giovanni (both of 
which were reviewed in these columns re- 
cently), comprised the Vienna Opera’s pro- 
duction of Fidelio—as definitely a part of the 
Salzburg program by now as Reinhardt’s an- 
nual Everyman. The Fidelio performance, 
once a model of perfection, is beginning to 
show the wear and tear of many repetitions 
in Vienna, Salzburg and Paris, and also suf- 
fers from a few changes in the cast. 

The new artists (Manowarda, replacing 
Mayr as Rocco, and Ludwig Hoffmann and 
Wilhelm Rode alternately taking _Jerger’s 
place as Pizzarro), while excellent in them- 
selves, were still strangers in the ensemble, 
and the once perfect balance of the produc- 
tion suffered thereby. 

Glorious beyond words and a new wonder 
at every rehearing was Lotte Lehmann’s 
Leonore. How this artist has grown since 
she first trod the boards of our Staatsoper 
in 1916: What opulence and beauty of voice, 
what touching poetry and gripping dramatic 
temperament, what simple directness in the 
spoken dialogue! Her Leonore is a marvel 
which rivals if it does not exceed her lovely 
portrayal of the Princess in Der Rosenkava- 
lier. No wonder that her great aria un- 
leashed a tempest of applause. 

A Conpuctor’s CoNnTEST 

If the public was less international this 
year than in former seasons, it was just as 
well that the festival schedule itself was more 
so than previously, both in its programs and 
collaborating artists. Spoken drama was 
limited to Everyman, but symphonic, chamber 
and recital programs took up a far larger 
space this year than ever before. The Vi- 
enna Philharmonic was heard in no less than 
nine orchestral concerts, under seven differ- 
ent conductors. That covered pretty well the 
ground of classic, romantic and, in a lesser 
degree, modern musix. The big job was ap- 
propriately divided between the seven men. 
Franz Schalk chose Beethoven and Bruck- 
ner; Fritz Busch stuck to his favorites, 
Weber, Reger and Brahms; and Erné de 
Dohnanyi to Mozart. Bernhard Paumgart- 
ner, the resident Salzburg corductor, special- 
ized in the Russians, and Clemens Krauss 
was a Strauss exponent in a double sense, in- 


terpreting both Richard the Brilliant, and Jo- 
hann the Charming. To hear the marvelous 
Philharmonic do Strauss Waltzes under 
Krauss’ baton (a magic wand for all that is 
Viennese in music) was a real treat. 
FRANKENSTEIN’S SUITE 

_ Knappertsbusch’s program had no slogan 
in particular : he began with Mozart (Kleine 


Nachtmusik) and finished with Beethoven’s 
Eroica. Sandwiched between the two were 
Clemens von Frankenstein’s Dance Suite 
and de Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain. No more suitable vehicle could have 
been found for Knappertsbusch’s individual 
and rather “optimistic” style than Franken- 
stein’s piece. A delightful Suite of Varia- 
tions on a Russian theme, subjected to a 
clever and splendidly worked out process of 
variation, with a wealth of rhythmic and dy- 
namic inspiration, and, above all, scored with 
all the splendor of the modern orchestral 
palette. 

LApIES AND GENTLEMEN :“Miss Macpa 

TAGLIAFERO” 

The de Falla piece was a local “first time.” 
A new pianist was announced for the solo 
part: Magda Tagliafero. A new name to 
us before the performance, anticipated with 
some curiosity—but a star’s name after the 

(Continued on page 22) 





Hans Barth to Play Instruments of Past, 
Present and Future at His Recitals 


His Quarter-Tone Piano Described. 


Hans Barth, pianist, composer and harpsi- 
chordist, has developed for the first time in 
America the quarter tone piano. This piano 
is played by means of two keyboards, 
strangely like the two keyboards used with 
the harpsichord of Beethoven’s time. He is 
able to play extraordinarily rapid scale pass- 
ages, quarter tone chromatics, ordinary half 
tone chromatics (played on one keyboard), 
three quarter tones, and so on, as well as 
strange harmonies which use the notes of 
each of the two keyboards simultaneously. 
The effects are amazing, startling, astonish- 
ing and full of interest, and the entire ex- 
periment is one which no music lover can 
afford to miss, not only because of its im- 
mediate interest, but also because of the 
exceeding great possibility that this music 
will be, in some form of subsequent devel- 
opment, the music of the future. 

While in Europe Mr. Barth called on the 








At the Harpsichord 





great pianist and composer, Busoni, and 
had extended conversation with him upon 
the possibility of the quarter tone scale be- 
ing used both in melody and harmony. Mr. 
Busoni expressed himself as being convinced 
that the old diatonic scale, or even the or 
dinary chromatic scale, was a thing of the 
past in so far as creative work is concerned, 
and that the composer of the future must 
inevitably seek some new idiom of musical 
expression. 

Mr. Barth has already proved his ability 
as a performer on the new piano, and equally 
so as a composer for the quarter tone scale. 
He has already allowed some examples of his 
music to be heard at his recitals, and is now 
completing a concerto which one of the 
most eminent conductors in America has 
requested to see when it is ready for per- 
formance. This concerto is written not only 

(Continued on page 18) 
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At the Piano used fo-day 


H ANS BARTH, 
inventor of the quarter tone piano, who for the first time in the history of the world 
offers a hearing at one concert of three ages of musical development, the old, the present 
and the new. 


Orchestra Managers 
Meet in Detroit 


An interesting and very representative 
meeting of orchestra managers was held in 
Detroit on September 16. It was held at the 
suggestion of George Leslie Smith, manager 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
who felt it might be very profitable for the 
managers of the leading orchestras of the 
country to sit about a table for a day, discuss 
some of the problems common to all the sym- 
phony orchestras in the country, and to pre- 
sent for consideration and advice any pe- 
culiarly local problems that might be helped 
by discussion. Those present were Arthur 
Judson, ot the New York Phiilharmonic-Sym- 
phony and Philadelphia orchestra; Henry 
Voegeli, of the Chicago Orchestra ; Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, of Cleveland; Arthur J. 
Gaines, of Minneapolis ; Jefferson B. Webb, 
of Detroit ; William E. Walter, of St. Louis; 
George Leslie Smith, of Los ’Angeles ; Roy 
E. Hornikel, of Cincinnati; Frank Slyde, of 
Seattle ; Mrs. Ev Housinger, of Syracuse ; 
Mrs. M. Donald Spencer, of Portland, Ore. 
A. W. Widenham, of San Francisco; as 
rice VanPrag, assistant manager rd the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony; C. J. Vos- 
burg, assistant manager of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and Murray G. Paterson, secre- 
tary of the Detroit Symphony. 

An all-day session was held at the Detroit 
Golf Club, where the managers were the 
guests of Mr. Webb. After a very profitable 
talk, which was largely in the nature of an 
“experience meeting,” it was decided that, 
while this meeting had proved the great de- 
sirability of the managers getting together 
once a year to exchange views and thresh out 
problems, it was not advisable to organize : 
formal association as had been suggested, 
only because local conditions in the various 
cities which support orchestras differ so 
widely in essentials that such an organization 
might hinder rather than promote the objects 
sought. In the end it. was decided to have 
such a meeting once a year which would be 
open to any and all managers of symphony 
orchestras who might wish to attend, and to 
arrange for these meetings, to appoint an 
executive committee of three with a secre- 
tary-treasurer to serve for a year, the chair- 
man of the executive committee to appoint 
such necessary sub-committees as might be 
necessary to consider any special problems 
brought up at the annual meeting. 

The executive committee for the coming 
year comprises Jefferson B. Webb of Detroit 
(chairman), Arthur Judson of Philadelphia 
and New York, George Leslie Smith of Los 
Angeles. Murray G. Paterson of Detroit 
was made secretary-treasurer ®t 


Bodanzky’s Snvaaies Arrives 


Joseph Rosenstock, successor to Artur Bo- 
danzky as conductor of the German reper- 
tory at the Metropolitan Opera, arrived in 
New York on September 21. He went im- 
mediately to the Metropolitan and became 
acquainted with the house where he will lead 
his forces during the coming winter. Re- 
hearsals begin on September 30 and he will 
go through the entire list of German operas, 
from the simplest to the most difficult. 

Mr. Rosenstock is a young man, energetic, 
vigorous and very positive in manner. He 
has in mind a developme nt of the German 
repertory to a point of perfection never be- 
fore attained in America. 


Toscanini to Reopen Philharmonic 


Symphony Season 


Arturo Toscanini arrived in New York 
on September 23, and on Thursday evening, 
October 3, he will open the Philharmonic- 
Symphony season. After thirty years’ asso- 
ciation with La Scala Mr. Toscanini re- 
signed from the Milanese opera house last 
spring and in the future will devote most of 
his time to his work with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society. He will direct the first 
eight and last eight weeks of this season, 
and at the end of April will accompany the 
orchestra to Europe where he will conduct a 
five weeks’ tour. 


R.C.A. Adeaiions Theremin 


Invention 

The Radio Corporation of America has 
bought the patents for Prof. Leon There- 
min’s ether wave musical instrument and 
intends to manufacture and market the de- 
vice. ‘The company has established a special 
department to this end, under the director- 
ship of G. Dunbar Shewell. A demonstra- 
tion model is being exhibited at the Radio 
Show now going on. The Theremins will 
be produced by the Westinghouse company 
for merchandising through the R. C 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ART IN EUROPE 


By Perey Grainger 
AUGUST, 1929 


Article 3—Delius Reaps His Harvest 


(Copyrighted, 1929, by the Musical Courier Company) 


S a man soweth, so shall he reap.” 
This seems unanswerably true of 
composers and their careers—espe- 
cially if we include their posthumous ca- 
reers. There are people who believe that 
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(Left) Percy Grainger and his wife. 


ambition, influence, intrigue, money and com- 
mercial talent play a real part in introducing 
a serious composer to the ears of the world 
and in building up his fame. I, for my 
part, have always held that all a composer 
needs to do, in order to make his music 
widely known and loved, during or after his 
life, is to possess a deep and loving and com- 
passionate nature, to be helplessly fond of 
music, and to compose endlessly and un- 
tiringly for his own joy (as Bach did, for 
instance). The man who writes music 
merely to please himself may some day find 
that he has unwittingly pleased thousands of 
his fellow-men as well—may surprise him- 
self in discovering that he has accidentally 
mouthpiece for the feelings of 
unknown strangers—-whereas the 
who is misguided enough to compose 
in the hope of pleasing others generally ends 
by pleasing neither them nor himself. It is 
the old matter of “to thine own self be true.” 

Certainly no one in the world of music has 
ever been more unbendingly and uncompro- 
misingly true to himself than Frederick De- 
lius. Not on a single point (that I can re 
call) has he ever turned his pen aside from 
its inwardly-inspired goal in order to make 
his music more likeable, more easy to under- 
stand or to perform, more appealing to half- 
musical listeners by non-musical accessories. 

Out of a deeply musical, loving and philo- 
sophical nature—filled to overflowing with 
primitive and artificial urges and stocked 
with a superlative richness of accumulated 
memories and impressions, musical and other- 
wise—he has poured forth a prodigious num- 
ber of musical self-unfoldings that are al- 
ways lovely, mellow, balanced and_soul- 
touching,. always highly and unmistakably 
personal and individualistic, but seldom or 
never startling, brilliant, “contrasty” or “ef 
fective.” 

Beginning his creative activities much later 
than most composers of genius, Delius did not 
develop his full compositional expressive- 
until somewhere around his fortieth 
in this respect over twenty years be- 
hind a Bach, a Brahms, or a Cyril Scott. 
Here, if ever (one might argue), was a com- 
poser destined to die before he wormed his 
way into the public heart—the more 
there was little or nothing in his music to 
attract the virtuoso conductor or virtuoso 
performer. In fact, there is nothing much 
to say in favor of his music except that it is 
the deepest and loftiest kind of art, voicing 
a noble and tender soul in accents that ap- 
peal irresistibly to other noble and tender 
And this, it would seem, is enough 
There must be many noble and tender souls 
strewn around the world of music in many 
lands; otherwise the recent and present suc- 
cess of Delius’ music would be hard to ex- 
plain 

When Delius, a few years ago, around his 
sixty-first year, was stricken with blindness 
and partial paralysis, some of his friends 
feared that this great genius would not live 
long enough to see his art acclaimed by the 
public-at-large. But fate has been kinder 
than we expected. Owing to his wonderful 
fund of innate bodily and spiritual vitality 
and owing greatly to the wise ministration 
of his angelic wife (herself a painter and 
authoress of rare gifts), Delius has re- 
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gained much in bodily well-being in the last 
few years. Though still lacking the boon of 
sight, though still in the main fettered to his 
chair by weakness, his mind is vigorous and 
creative, his moods gay and masterful, his 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AT THE HARROGATE 


nter) Composers and conductors at Harrogate: Left to right, Frederic Austin, Percy Grainger, Roger Quilter, Basil Cameron and Arnold 


Bax. (Right) Cyril Scott, 
speech argumentative to the point of being 
delightfully teasing and mischievous. 

His mail and his radio bear almost daily 
witness to the vast and evergrowing vogue 
of his music in all civilized countries. Splen- 
did recent recordings of several of his finest 
orchestral and choral works, conducted by 
Beecham and others, have replaced the less 
satisfactory records of some years back. 


Even the compositional silence, imposed on 
him by his blindness, has been lifted since 
the advent in Grez (Delius’ blossoming, tree- 
rich riverside home near Fontainebleau, 
france) of Eric Fenby, a gifted composer 


LY 24-26. 
Roger Quilter and Percy Grainger. 


and organist from Yorkshire, England. This 
young man, aged twenty-three, felt such ad- 
miration for and devotion toward the great 
master that he wrote offering his services as 
a musical and literary amanuensis for an in- 
definite period. Since October, 1928, Fenby 
has been installed in the Delius home and has 
already accomplished wonders. Forgotten 
sketches have been unearthed among the De- 
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lius manuscripts (Delius was too prolific a 
worker to remember all the works he had 
drafted) and these, together with other 
larger or smaller unfinished works, have 
been completed by Fenby from Delius’ dic- 
tation. Few musicians could undertake such 
exacting tasks, but Fenby has carried them 
through with sensitive intuitiveness and un- 
tiring conscientiousness. Thus several im- 
portant new works have been added to the 
already prodigious list of Delius’ composi- 
tions—for Delius is one of the most prolific 
artists of all time. 

These works, finished or nearing comple- 
tion under Fenby’s amanuensis-ship during 
the last year, include a choral and orchestral 
suite based on the music to Flecker’s Has- 


san, a major orchestral work (the title not 
yet decided upon), Cynara (words by Dow- 
son) for baritone solo and orchestra, A Late 
Lark, and several minor items. 

In addition to these compositional activities 
Delius has recently dictated to his wife and 
to Fenby several articles, on Romanticism in 
Music, and kindred subjects, that have ap- 

(Continued on page 31) 





Who knows anything today about the 
piano playing of Albeniz. He was held in 
the highest esteem by his contemporaries, not 
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By Clarence Lucas 


as a composer, but as a pianist. The Span- 
iards called him the Spanish Liszt, the Span- 
ish Rubinstein, the Spanish Rosenthal, and 


Photographed for the Musical Courier by Clarence Lucas 
GODOWSKY 
at the door of Albeniz’ apartment in Paris. 


wrote approvingly about his compositions. It 
is interesting here to recall that Haydn did 
not consider Beethoven seriously as a com- 
poser but thought him a great pianist. 
_Isaac Albeniz died in 1909, in the south of 
France, and was taken to Barcelona for in- 
terment. During the past twenty years the 
reputation of the composer has grown and 
the name of the pianist has become practi- 
cally unknown. Yet his natural ability was 
far in excess of his accomplishment. He 
might have done much greater work if he 
had not been continually thwarted by cir- 
cumstances, lack of education, and an early 
death. He ran away from home when a 
very young boy; worked his way to South 
America, North America, New York, Cali- 
fornia, doing all sorts of odd jobs to gain 
a living—playing in saloons and for dances, 
and incidentally undermining his health till 
Bright’s disease carried him off at the age 
of forty-seven. He tried to study in Ger- 
many for a little while, though he had not 
trained his mind to mental work. He at- 
tempted to establish himself as a comic opera 
composer in London. But he finally settled 
in Paris as a piano teacher, composing by 
fits and starts those fascinating compositions 
for the piano which are without a doubt the 
best expression of the Spanish spirit in mu- 
sic, notwithstanding their many imperfec- 
tions of form and structure. 

He was so steeped in everything Spanish, 
and so rich in natural, spontaneous melody, 
that he made no use whatever of any Spanish 
folksong. All his themes are strictly orig- 
inal. Yet Navarra, Iberia, Almeria, Triana, 
Seguidilla, and a dozen more of his com- 
positions sound as if they had been com- 
piled from Spanish dances in the same way 
that the Hungarian rhapsodies of Liszt were 
made up from a collection of Hungarian 
themes. This music requires the interpreta- 
tion of a pianist who has imbibed the spirit 
of Spanish music and knows the Spanish 
mentality. This statement will not be dis- 
puted by those who have heard great German 
interpreters of Beethoven fail to catch the 
lilt and spirit of Chopin. 

The piano works of Albeniz require, first, 
a capable editor who can correct the tech- 
nical blemishes here and there in those occa- 
sionally unpruned works; and, secondly, a 
player who can enter into this music of 
Spain and make it live again with the glow- 
ing colors and the alternately languid and 
vivacious rhythms of the Spanish tempera- 
ment. The extraordinary success of Godow- 
sky’s arrangement of the Tango by Albeniz 
ought to show what this music is capable of, 
when edited by a master musician. 
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MUSICAL 


JOSE MOJICA AVERSATILE ARTIST 


The departure of Jose Mojica for Hol- 
lywood early in September leaves a con- 
spicuous gap in the rostrum of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, for up to 
the present time he has been considered 
one of the indispensables of that organi- 
zation. His varied repertory embraces 
seventy-eight roles in many languages, 
and ranges from parts in which he sings 
not even a line to stellar roles, such as 
Nicias in Thais and Pelleas in Pelleas and 
Melisande. 

Seeking some data anent his experiences, 
the writer sought out the artist at his charm- 
ing home at Ravinia, where he found Mojica 
at work on a large painting, for, surprising 
as it may seem, the tenor has received a 
meed of recognition as a portrait painter. 

“Of course, this is only a pastime,” said 
Mojica, “but I love to paint, and some day 


I hope to have the leisure to follow my in- 
clinations.” The portrait was that of Leo- 
pold Rosales, his cousin, who also acts as his 
secretary, and who was departing for Holly- 
wood the next day in order to have every- 
thing in readiness for Mojica on his arrival; 
for there is no vacation in sight for the art- 
ist this season. After a strenuous summer 
at Ravinia, Mojica went immediately on lo- 
cation in Hollywood, where he will remain 
for the next few months. He returns to 
Chicago for some guest performances with 
Mary Garden with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, and will also sing with them in 
Boston. 

Asked as to his favorite role, he replied 
“I do not think I have a favorite role; the 
one I happen to be doing at the moment is 
always my favorite and at the time I can 
think of no other. No matter how small it 


COURIER 


is, even if it is only that of a butler, I try 
to make it stand out as an impersonation, for 
there is always something interesting in a 
role in a historical sense. Many times a 
young artist feels hurt when asked to sing 
a small part and does not make the slightest 
effort. That is because he does not under- 
stand that in many cases one can make a 
secondary role stand out as a leading feature. 
In my own experience, it has often happened 
that, when playing a small part, I have been 
mentioned with the leading artists. That 
happened in Andrea Chenier, where I take 
the part of a spy. In a way, the part seems 
unimportant because it is so brief, but it is 
one of my favorites and I have received 
much commendation for my interpretation 
of it. 

“In San Francisco, at short notice, I sang 
Rodolfo in La Boheme; Pinkerton in Mme. 
Butterfly and Count Almaviva in Barber of 
Seville. I was commended in each and am 
sure that my success was due to preliminary 
work in smaller parts. 


9 


“People often ask me if I am an Ameri- 
can, and I say yes. ‘Well,’ they say, ‘you 
do not look it and you certainly do not talk 
like one.’ They forget that Mexico really 
belongs to the North American continent, 
and in that sense I am an American. I have 
not only Aztec blood, but that of Spanish 
California also, and this certainly makes me 
essentially American.” 

When asked if he thought that he would 
enjoy his Holywood experience, Mojica’s 
expressive features glowed. “It is the ful- 
filment of a life dream,” said he, “because 
I have always been interested in moving pic- 
tures. I go to see them constantly no mat- 
ter where I am, and [ think I can lay claim 
to having seen more movies than the ma- 
jority of people. It will be great fun and 
I am sure that my operatic experience will 
be invaluable.” 

Mojica will return to Chicago in January, 
and after his guest performances with the 
Chicago Civic Opera will begin the long con- 
cert tour that has been booked for him. 
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State Universities 


New Hampshire. 


Universities 
Denison University, O. 
De Pauw University, Ind. 
Redlands University, California. 
Acadia University, Nova Scotia. 


(two). 
Ottawa University, Kans. 
Wesleyan University, Kans. 
Wesleyan University, Ia. 
Wesleyan University, S. D. 
Leland Stanford University, Cal. 


Colleges 
Linfield College, Ore. 
Arkansas College, Ark. 
Wesleyan College, Tenn. (two). 
Otterbein College, O. 
Piedmont College, Ga. (three). 
La Grange College, Ga. (two). 


Lincoln Memorial University, Tenn. 


Eight transcontinental tours, fourteen 
trips in southern territory, a recital tour in 
Europe and two trips in Canada. 


More than 800 engagements in recital 
and concert, including, symphony orchestras, 
choral societies and music festivals. 


A continuous record of return dates, 
often for fourth to sixth reappearances. 


Virginia, North Carolina, Louisiana (two), Wyoming (two), 
North Dakota (two), Kansas, Idaho, Montana (two), Vermont, 


Converse College, S. C. 

Winthrop College, S. C. 

Mary Baldwin College, Va. 

Winfield College, Kans. 

Lynchburg College, Va. 

Miss. Synodical College, Miss. 

Hardin College, Mo. 

San Antonio College of Music, 
Tex. 

Carleton College, Minn. 

Huron College, S. D. 

Whitman College, Wash. 

Colby College, Me. 

Athens College, Ala. 

Wheaton College, Mass. 

Rutgers College, N. J. 

Lindenwood College, Mo. 

Aurora College, Ill. (three). 

Mt. Allison Ladies’ College, New 
Brunswick. 


Ethelynde Smith 


Soprano 


CA partial list of the 125 educational institutions in forty-one states 
and Canada where Miss Smith has given recitals follows: 


State Normal Schools 


Washington (four), Colorado, West Virginia (four), South 
Carolina, Michigan, Missouri, Louisiana, North Carolina (four), 
Virginia, Oregon, Provincial Normal College, Nova Scotia. 


Preparatory Schools 
Castle Heights Military Academy, 
Tenn. 
Bordentown 
N. J. (two). 
Massanutten Academy, Va. 
Lawrenceville School for 


Military _ Institute, 


Boys, 


N. J. 
Phillips-Exeter Academy, N. H. 
Ferris Institute, Mich. 
Monticello Seminary, Ill. 
Anderson School of Music, Idaho. 
Wayland Academy, Wis. 
Stuart Hall, Va. 
Fairfax Hall, Va. 
Rogers Hall, Mass. 
Gettysburg Seminary, Pa. (two). 
Fay School, Mass. 
Dickinson Seminary, Pa. (two). 


Bookings now being arranged for 1929-1930 in all parts of the United States and Canada. 


For terms and open dates address 
ETHELYNDE SMITH, 
458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine 


Catholic Colleges and Schools 


Boards of Education 


es 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
Abbott Academy, Mass. 


St. Mary’s College, Ind. (two). 

Mt. de Chantal Academy, W. Va. 

Notre Dame College of Music, Cal. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Ia. 

Mt. Carmel Academy, Kans. 

The St. Mary College, Kans. 

Loretto Academy, N. M. 


Quincy, Mass. 
Moncton, New Brunswick. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Sol Hurok returned recently from Europe, 
where he made a four months’ tour, hearing 
hundreds of voices for the German Grand 
Opera Company. The best of those avail- 
able were added to the already interesting 
roster, headed by Johanna Gadski, the cele- 
brated soprano, and the former Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, Johannes Sembach. 

Kurt Albrecht has been secured as stage 
director, an engagement of importance, for 
he was for many years stage manager of the 
Royal Opera in Berlin, as well as other 
Jeading German opera houses. With his as- 
sistance, new scenery has been ordered from 
the Theater-Kinstgewerbehaus of Berlin. 
The stage lighting apparatus will be pro- 
vided by the well known firm of Schwabe 
and Company of Berlin, and the new cos- 
tumes for the seven operas are from the 
leading firm of Theaterkunst Herman J. 
Kauffman of Berlin. 

Ernest Knoch, well known conductor, has 
been re-engaged, and Ernest Mehlich, for- 
merly conductor of the Breslau and other 
Jeading German opera houses and at present 
general director of the Baden-Baden Sym 
phony Orchestra, and Hans Blechschmidt, 
formerly conductor in Hamburg and other 
opera houses, are on the list. 

Among the artists who will be members 
of the company are Johanna Gadski, world 
renowned dramatic soprano; Juliette Lippe, 
formerly soprano with the Frankfort and 
other German opera companies, who has been 
re-engaged from last season, and Marguerite 
Baumer, of the Berlin Staatsoper. The lyric 


MUSICAL COURIER 


SOL HUROK’S INTERESTING PLANS FOR 1929-30 


New York Manager Issues Announcement of German Grand Opera 
Company—Sembach Among New Artists Engaged—Tour Starts in 
January—Isadora Duncan Dancers Open Season at Carnegie Hall 
on October 6—Glazounoff to Tour-—Russian Grand Opera Com- 
pany Also Coming—Escudero, Spanish Dancer, in American 
Debut—Marionettes, Mary Wigman and Nadja, to Be Pre- 
sented—Also Societe de Musique d’Autrefois, Youshny’s 
Blue Bird, Here Last in 1924, and Olga Didur, 
Daughter of Noted Basso, in Joint Recitals With 
Her Father—Hurok’s Impressions of Europe. 


sopranos include Lavinia Darve, Bertha Har- 
men, Isolde von Bernhardt, Miss Zahn and 
Shella Freyer. The contraltos are Sonia 
Sharnova, Mabel Ritch, Helma Lanvin, 
Maura Canning and Miss Reader. The ten- 
ors are Karl Jorn, Johannes Sembach, Hu- 
bert Leuer, Josef Lengyel, Alexander Lar- 
sen, and Rudolf Hille, and the baritones in- 
clude Gottheld Ditter, leading baritone of 
the Berlin Staatsoper; Richard Gross, for- 
merly of the same company, and Franz Egen- 
ieff, re-engaged from last season. The 
basses are Carl Braun, Bennet Challis, and 
Hans Hey. 
IsaporA DUNCAN DANCERS 

The Isadora Duncan Dancers, whom Mr. 

Hurok brought from Moscow, had such suc- 
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“My dear Mr. Maier: 


Kansas City children next season. 
Your friendly 


here, 


personally. 


thing else is a gift which is truly rare. 





will be lasting.” 


GUY MAIER’S 


“Concerts for Young People of All Ages” 


What the Director of Music of the Public 
Schools in Kansas City has to say about 





Because of the unusual interest of the children themselves in your music and 
you, I am writing to ask you to plan for another series of six concerts for our 


attitude and conversation during the Young Peoples’ ead 
as though you were talking to three or four children instead of a large 
audience, made each one of the 10,000 who heard you feel that he was addressed 
It must be gratifying to you to be able to maintain a high musical 
standard and at the same time bring so much joy into the lives of children. 

Your ability to make the children concentrate on the music and forget every- 
When six large audiences of children sit 
‘spell-bound’ listening for over an hour to the best of music literature, we know 
that their imaginations have been stimulated to such an extent that the impression 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 


MABELLE GLENN 
Director of Music 
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cess in Europe, where they appeared in the 
leading capitals, that they have been re-en- 
gaged to appear again. They will appear on 
October 6 at Carnegie Hall, after which they 
will make a coast to coast tour and then 
return to Europe. In Paris they filled the 
Salle Pleyel, the largest hall in Europe, 


SOL HUROK, 
New York. manager, who has interesting 
plans for this season. 


holding five thousand people, with an en- 
thusiastic audience. 

The engagement of Alexandre Glazounoff, 
Russian composer, for his first American 
appearance, is another triumph for Mr. Hur- 
ok, who has been negotiating for this trip 
since 1921. There is probably not an artist 
in the world who has not performed some 
of Glazounoff’s music, and in New York 
alone there are six hundred violinists, in- 
cluding Elman, Heifetz and Zimbalist, who 
have studied under him at the Petrograd 
Conservatory. Glazounoff is the last of the 
group which included Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Moussorgsky and Tschaikowsky. 

He will make his New York appearance 
as a conductor of a leading orchestra in his 
own celebrated piano concerto, the solo part 
of which will be played by Helena Gavrilova, 
a pianist who has achieved success in Rus- 
Sia. Glazounoft will then tour the country, 
accompanying artists in his own works, as 
did Richard Strauss. 


Russtan Granp Opera CoMPANY 


The Russian Grand Opera Company has 
also been engaged for an American tour to 
follow the one it is now making in South 
America and Cuba. This remarkable or- 
ganization, which created a sensation in 
Paris last winter at the Theatre des Champs 
Elysees, was organized by Maria Kousnezoff- 
Massenet, and her husband, the son of Mas- 
senet. They engaged the greatest Russian 
theatrica] decorators to paint the decorations 
and to design the costumes. The most homo- 
geneous troup of excellent singers was se- 
lected, and the performances were magni- 
ficently staged. The repertory includes 
Prince Igor, Snegourechka, Tsar Saltan, 
Ktege, Serechinsky Yarmarka and the Lake 
of Seans, 

SPANISH DANCER 

Vicente Escudero, a great Spanish dancer, 
will also make his American debut with a 
company which includes two excellent women 
dancers and one of the best guitarists in 
Spain. Escudero is a great favorite in every 
European capital and especially in Paris. 
For perfection of technic, beauty of line and 
overwhelming temperament, which invari- 
ably grips the audience, Escudero has few, 
if any, equals. 

MARIONETTES 

Few theatrical attractions touch the pub- 
lic so closely as the celebrated Teatro dei 
Piccoli of Vittorio Podrecca. This is the 
most celebrated marionette theater in the 
world, founded by Podrecca, whose able 
guidance has made it a popular attraction in 
every country in the world. Last winter 
in Paris this group filled nightly for sev- 
eral months the huge Theatre des Champs 
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Elysees, and the public was most enthusi- 
astic. 

The artists chosen to sing the parts are 
all well known, several members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company having par- 
ticipated. The orchestra is first class and 
the repertory varied and interesting, con- 
sisting of well known operas given in short- 
ened form, and a series of sketches, some 
of which have become classics. The reper- 
tory includes The Thieving Magpie (Ros- 
sini), The Servant Mistress (Pergolese), 
Don Juan (Mozart) The Barber of Seville 
(Rossini), The Elixir of Love (Donizetti), 
Crispin and the God Mother (Ricci), The 
Fiances (Petrella), Ali Baba (Bottesini), 
Cinderella (Massenet), The Cat in Boots 
and The Little Red Riding Hood (Cesar 
Cui), Sleeping Beauty (Vives) and Citteline 
(Trecate). Some of the short acts are 
mere exhibitions of acrobatics, others are 
profoundly artistic and also exuberantly hu- 
morous, like the Music Master, which is a 
special favorite with the public. The stage 
decorations and the costumes are exquisite, 
and the modern note ably introduced.’ Mr. 
Hurok will bring this troupe for the season 
of 1930-1931. 

Mary WIGMAN 

A dancer of fame whom Mr. Hurok has 
been asked to bring to America by numer- 
ous dancing schools is Mary Wigman, cele- 
brated Dresden artist, for whom the muni- 
cipal government is now erecting a theater. 
Mr. Hurok feels that Mary Wigman has a 
message that all lovers of the dance should 
receive. She will come only for a short 
engagement. 


Societe pE Musique D’Aurrerois 

Another ,Parisian success that Mr. Hurok 
will introduce to the public is the Societe de 
Musique D’Autrefois, the only orchestral 
group to play authentic ancient instruments. 
The orchestra consists of ten performers, 
dressed in the costumes of the epochs, the 
music of which they play, the XVI, XVII 
and XVIII centuries. 

Yousuny’s Biue Biro 

Another attraction ‘Me. Hurok is bringing 
is Yasha Youshny’s Blue Bird, which had 
such a success under his management in New 
York in 1924, This company has such a 
following in Germany that it has its own 
theater on the Kurfurstendam, and when not 
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playing there is always touring. It will only 
come for a short stay in the spring. 
Napja 

A dancer of tremendous personality and a 
large European following who will make 
her first American debut under the Hurok 
management is Nadja, well known Oriental 
and nude dancer, whose beauty and unusual 
type have made her known in Paris as 
“L’Etrange Nadja.” Nadja is really an 
American, the daughter of Mrs. S. Wanger, 
of Park Avenue, New York, and the sister 
of Walter Wanger, general manager of 
Famous Players and Paramount. During 
one entire season, Nadja starred in the Pal- 


JOHANNA GADSKI, 
celebrated dramatic soprano, who will 
sing again with the German Grand 

Opera Company this season. 


ace Revue, where her statuesque beauty won 
her universal admiration. 
Oca Dipur 

Another artist of great talent whom 
Hurok is bringing is Olga Didur, daughter 
of Adamo Didur, celebrated basso. for twen- 
ty-five years at the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. 
Hurok heard Miss Didur some years ago, 
but she has since been working and singing 
in Europe, and when he heard her during his 
stay in Nice, he was struck by the beauty of 
her voice and by her charming personality. 
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MUSICAL 


He plans to bring her to New York in joint 
recitals with her noted father. 

Although the New York manager devotes 
his time to seeking artists, and his aim is to 
bring art and amusement to the American 
public, he is not of the Americans who con- 
fine their attention to the rowdy haunts of 
Montmarte. During his four months’ stay 


JOHANNES SEMBACH, 


former Metropolitan Opera tenor, who 
returns to this country with the German 
Grand Opera Company this season. 


in Europe, traveling in France, Germany, 
England, Italy and Switzerland, he has ob- 
served the life of the people, and what made 
the most profound impression on him was 
the deep poverty in Europe and the lack of 
any real solid basis towards financial re- 
construction. 

When questioned, Mr. Hurok admitted 
that his impressions were purely personal, as 
he had no pretensions to being a political 
economist. He said: 

“It seems to me that Europe cannot compete 
with the United States, which has developed 
tremendously since the war. Concentration of 
capital, standardization and development of 
mass production make it possible for Ameri- 
ca to produce goods twenty per cent cheaper 
than Europe can charge. Consequently be- 
tween seventy and seventy-two per cent of 
all manufactured products come from the 
United States, only lumber, coffee, chemical 
dyes and luxuries of all sorts coming from 
Europe. And if really pressed, we could do 
without these.” 

“Do you not think that the Hague Con- 
ference will go a long way towards solving 
these financial problems?” the interviewer 
asked. 

“No,” was Mr. Hurok’s emphatic reply, 

I do not, for it is all what we call ‘bunk.’ 
It is just a lot of talk that will solve nothing. 
This is unfortunate, for I believe that there 
is a real danger in the situation. In some 
parts of Germany, for example, people eat 
meat only once a week, and in France the 
misery is just as actual even though the tour- 
ist rushing through the de luxe hotels in 
Paris does not see it. These people are get- 
ting desperate. They have nothing to lose, 
so unless definite steps are taken to lighten 
taxation and lower the cost of living, they 
will take it upon themselves to solve their 
own problems.” 

“What do you think would help the situa- 
tion ?” 

“Let the United States forget about repara- 
tions,” was his prompt reply. ‘Already all 
the gold of the world is concentrated in 
America and this is an unhealthy condition. 
Moreover, whatever happens in Europe will 
quickly happen in the United States now that 
the means of transportation have practically 
eliminated the question of space and time. 
Rapid ocean liners and aviation have wiped 
out the dividing line between the two con- 
tinents, and should trouble start in Europe, 
America would soon feel it. And that it will 
start I do not doubt, for people cannot con- 
tinue living as they do now.” : 


Emma Otero’s Debut 


Emma Otero, Cuban coloratura soprano, 
presented by President Machado of Cuba as 
his personal protegee, will make her official 
debut at Carnegie Hall on October 14. As- 
sisted by Frank LaForge, composer-pianist, 
and Arthur Lora, flutist, she will offer a 
program which includes arias from Dinorah, 
Sonnambula. and the familiar theme and 
variations of Proch. 

Born at Jovellanos, Cuba, eighteen years 
ago, the girl studied piano as a child at the 
Havana National Conservatory. Discovery 
that she could sing was made by her piano 
teacher, the celebrated Hubert de Blank. 
When Beniamino Gigli of the Metropolitan 
Opera was on a concert tour of Cuba three 
years ago, he heard the girl and was so 
much impressed with her that he advised 
her to adopt singing as a career and come 
to New York for her training. This in- 
formation reached the ears of His Excel- 
lencv, General Gerardo Machado, President 
of Cuba, who became her patron, providing 
the means to follow her studies under the 
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direction of Rosati, the teacher of Gigli. 
The girl’s progress has been consistent. 
She has been heard by many musicians dur- 
ing the past two years and the comments 
have always been of a high order. On the 
occasion of President Machado’s second in- 
auguration he honored Miss Otero with the 
sole musical post in the celebrations, giving 
her an appearance at the cabinet ball and 
bringing her out as prima donna in a per- 
formance of the Barber of Seville at the 
National Theater. The Cuban public and 
— were lavish in their treatment of the 
girl. 

When she appears at Carnegie Hall, the 
ambassador and entire Cuban consulate will 
be on hand with all the distinguished figures 
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of the Cuban-American colony. In addition, 
a great delegation from Havana will come 
especially for the occasion. 

Besides her appearance at Carnegie Hall, 
Miss Otero has already been engaged for 
more than a dozen recitals including the 
morning musicales of the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, and the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York. 


Alberti Conducts for Vitaphone 

Solon Alberti Yas engaged by the Vita- 
phone Company to conduct the orchestra for 
its production of the first act of Faust, with 
Charles Hackett singing the title role, and 
with Chase Baromeo as Mephistopheles. 
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MUSICAL 


MARIE MONTANA LAUDS TASTE 
OF AMERICAN CONCERT-GOERS 


Well Known Lyric Soprano Acclaimed on Both Sides of the Atlantic— 
To Have Busy Season—Will Make Tour of Southern 
States in the Spring 


“It is for American audiences, of course, 
that I love best to sing,” said Marie Mon- 
tana, lyric soprano, and one of the promi- 
nent artists pre sented by the National Music 


League. “Our people so quickly respond to 


MARIE MONTANA 

ability, training, sincerity of feel- 
ing and achievement a singer represents,” 
continued Miss Montana. “When giving 
some of the great arias and other soli, with 
orchestras and in oratorios, or in duets or 
ensemble, I am naturally full of enthusiasm 
and love for the thing I am doing. There’s 
nothing like an American audience to give 
back this enthusiasm, with redoubled ap- 
preciation. 

“The American concert-going public in- 
variably shows good taste in its approval 
of the numbers on a program which they 
especially like. 

*“And of all places in this country where 
I have loved the most to sing, I believe 
it is at the annual festival at Lindsborg, 
Kan., 


whatever 


which is attended not only by the 


group of scholars and musical people who 
are gathered at Bethany College but also 
by hundreds of eager, music-loving country 
people who come from many miles around, 
by automobile, by buggy, and in farm trucks. 
There are many who make a two days’ 
journey overland to hear these programs. 
Naturally I count these people among my 
most beloved audiences.” 

It must be highly gratifying to Miss Mon- 
tana to have her singing also acclaimed 
by audiences in other countries, especially 
among the Latins. From Paris to Rome, 
in a recent trip, the official voice of Miss 
Montana’s audiences showed highest appre- 
ciation of her art. “Mlle. Marie Montana,” 
said Le Figaro of Paris, “who has a mag- 
nificent voice and remarkable talent, caused 
a furore by her rendition of the arias from 
La Traviata, Madame Butterfly and Louise.” 

In Rome, Il Mattino printed: “She has a 
magnificent voice of fresh and limpid quality, 
trained in the real Bel Canto style, and this 
makes it possible for her to sing concert 
numbers beautifully as few operatic artists 
are able to do today.” And from Il Messag- 
giero, “The young and charming prima 
donna, Marie Montana, as Micaela, won an 
overwhelming ovation with her pure and 
limpid voice, always so remarkably sweet 
even on the very high notes, and so rich and 
colorful in the medium. The singer dem- 
onstrates as few others can, the art of real 
Bel Canto, combined with unusual histrionic 
ability. We predict a brilliant future for 
her.” 

The programs which Miss Montana pre- 
sents show the wide scope of her repertoire, 
for out of every list of selections she sings, 
there are sure to be a few at least to appeal 
to each individual in her audience. 

This artist knows the thrill—many times 
over—of being invited (which is really a 
noble command) by royalty to appear before 
them to sing some of the selections for which 
she is famous. And part of that story is 
the history of her collection of rare and 
antique jewelry. “My hobby? O, it might 
be said to be jewelry of an unusual kind,” 
she will tell a visitor. And then she might 
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bring out a quaint locket and chain given her 
in Italy at the close of a concert season 
when, according to custom, the Italians ar- 
ranged a “favorite artist’s honor evening” 
(serata d’honore), and brought her this gift. 
On a similar occasion, an Italian count hon- 
ored Miss Montana with the gift of an 
Italian snake-chain, an heirloom in his fam- 
ily. 

"While singing on tour in Scotland, a Scot- 
tish nobleman was so impressed with this 
prima donna’s voice that he sent her a locket 
which dated back to the time of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. This locket was later dis- 
covered to possess an antique Polish clasp. 
In China, which she visited on a concert 
tour, an ancient bronze Buddha was an 
“appreciation gift,” while a winged snake 
jade pin was added to her collection “for 
continued success in her career.” Around 
the diamond ring on her finger is woven an 
interesting story of a Russian romance. 

This artist’s beauty, her grace and poise ot 
manner, and her flair for individual and 
effective dress are always a matter of com- 
ment among her admirers. She took the 
name “Montana (after her native state) 
when she was a student in Italy, as her 
friends there could not pronounce her Am- 
erican surname. Her concert dates for this 
season include appearances in Lexington, 
Ky., on October 12; Zainesville, O., October 
17; Phoenix, Ariz., October 23; also in 
Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C., and 
other Pacific coast cities later in hte fall. 
She will return to New York after the holi- 
days. In the spring she will make a con- 
cert tour of the southern states. 


Texas Acquires Noted Violinist 


and Teacher 


The Amarillo (Texas) College of Music, 
Emil F. Meyers, director, announces that it 
has recently concluded negotiations with 
John R, Cochran, violinist and teacher, for 
his importation to the Panhandle State. Mr. 
Cochran was honor student of Leon Same- 
tini and was formerly director of the violin 
department of the Arizona School of Music 
at Phoenix, Ariz., and of the San Diego 
Violin School, San Diego, Cal. 

Mr. Meyers has also engaged J. Lee 
Burke, Jr., educational director and musician 
of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Burke is well 
known in music circles throughout the coun- 
try. 


Silverman Reopening Studio 

Belle Fisch Silverman will reopen her 
studio about October 1. Elmer Schoettle, 
pianist and pupil of Robert Schmitz, went 
to Mrs. Silverman last season, through Sig- 
mund Klein, hoping she could be of some as- 
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DO YOU KNOW that you 


can have your voice tested before 
a standard broadcasting micro- 
phone; recorded on disc and repro- 
duced for analysis and correction 
at STUDIO 837-838, CARNEGIE 
HALL, NEW YORK;; only studio 
in the world completely equipped 
and specializing in tone production 
for radio work. Positions open for 
competent talent. Inquiries wel- 
come. Phone either CIRcle 1320 
or 1350. 

















sistance to him. He is a talented young man 
and will now work as Mrs. Silverman’s ac- 
companist. 

Mrs. Silverman will sing in the Temple 
Beth-El in Asbury Park for the High Holi- 
days and has made a number of friends 
there this past summer. She plans having a 
class in Asbury on Fridays during the sea- 
son. 


Artists Meet at Chartres 


Donald McGill, baritone of New York 
City, and Elmer Tidmarsh, organist and 
music director of Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., recently found themselves be- 
fore the camera on the steps of Chartres 
Cathedral. in France. These musicians have 


McGILL, 

and Elmer Tidmarsh, 

organist and conductor of Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y. 


DONALD 
baritone (left), 


both spent their summer holidays abroad 
this year. 

Mr. McGill, who has been studying at the 
American Music School at Fontainebleau, 
was chosen to sing the baritone solos in 
Faure’s Requiem, given at the conservatory 
in the latter part of August. He has also 
been granted a two months’ scholarship there 
in opera. His appearances in America are 
under the direction of the National Music 
League. 
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Irwin Reichel Seeks American Laurels 


Won Double Diploma at Liszt Royal Academy in Budapest 


IRWIN REICHEL 


On April 26, 1910, on the lower east side 
of the city of New York, a baby boy made 
his advent into the world, and his proud par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Reichel, named 
him Irwin. The father of this child has 
been a musician all his life, having played 
in some of the finest symphony orchestras 
in the country. Born and raised in a musi- 
cal environment, his son naturally had for 
one of his toys a little fiddle, which he would 
play, in his own childish way, what seemed 
to be from morning until night. 

Mr. Reichel soon saw that his boy was in- 
nately musical, and as the violin was the 
child’s favorite toy, he was started on this 
instrument at the age of four, studying with 
a local teacher until he was eight years old. 
By that time, Irwin was recognized as a 
prodigy, and his father took him to study 
with Victor Kuzdo, who, because of the boy’s 
unusual talent, agreed to give him lessons 
free. For the following two years he pur- 
sued his studies under the direction of his 
pedagogue, but as Mr. Kuzdo then left New 
York for Colorado, he sent Irwin to study 
with Prof. H. N. Shapiro. This well known 
teacher of New York also, took a personal 
interest in the boy, teaching him for seven 
years without remuneration. In fact, his 
instruction and interest were such that the 
young violinist gives Prof. Shapiro the bulk 
of the credit for his present musicianship. 

Prof. Shapiro worked with the bov until 
he reached the point where he felt that Irwin 
needed the additional knowledge and experi- 
ence to be acquired through study abroad. 


Much sacrifice on his father’s part then per- 


mitted Irwin to leave New York for Buda- 
pest, where he was admitted to the Franz 
Liszt Royal Academy of Music in that city. 
While at the conservatory he merited the 
faith placed in him “by winning a scholarship 
which it is understood had never before been 
won by an American. 

For three years, Irwin then studied at the 
academy of Budapest, with such prominent 
musicians as Prof. Eugene Hubay. Prof. 
Oscar Studer, Leo Weiner, Imre-Waldbaure, 
and Nandar Zsolt, Prof. Hubay showed his 
interest in Irwin by giving him a great deal 
of personal attention and encouragement. — 

Upon his graduation from the Academy, 
Irwin Reichel was awarded the double 
diploma, a much coveted honor. As a re- 
sult his graduation program was broadcast 
over the radio at Budapest, at which time 
he played numbers by Glazounoff, Handel, 
and Paganini. (Part of the required training 
at the Academy necessitated appearances in 
concert and as soloist with symphony orches- 


tra, and young Irwin has played in Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Trieste, Zurich, 
Frankfurt, Florence, Naples, Marseille and 
Geneva. Among the prominent persons who 
became interested in Irwin’s work abroad 
were Bueter Wright( American Ambassador 
to Hungary), Ernst von Dohnanyi, Bela 
Bartok, Zoltan Kodaly and Adolph Busch. 
Irwin Reichel states that he returned to 
New York this summer with one dominat- 
ing thought in mind—to make a success and 
repay his father for all the sacrifices he has 
made for him. Margaret Kemper, his man- 
ager, is cooperating with him in this regard, 
for she is working diligently to make a place 
for this nineteen year old artist among the 
outstanding concert violinists of the day. 


Hess’ European Concerts Heavily 
Booked 


Myra Hess opened her European concert 
tour on September 12 and 13, when she ap- 
peared as soloist at the Worcester Festival. 
On September 27 she played at Malvern. 
She is heavily booked for future recitals, 


Anton 
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joint concerts with Yelly d’Aranyi, and or- 
chestral appearances throughout England, 
Holland and Scotland, as follows: October 5, 
Queen’s Hall; 6, Seaford; 9, Wigmore Hall; 
18, Rotterdam; 19, Zeist; 22, Amsterdam, 
with Yelly d’Aranyi; 24, Nijwegen; 26, The 
Hague; 28, Amsterdam : November 5, Tod- 
merden; 6, Wigmore Hall; 11, Kensington, 
with Miss d’Aranyi; 12, Wigmore Hall; 14, 
Nottingham ; Queen’s Hall, orchestral 
concert under Beecham; 20, Birmingham ; 
21, Cheltenham; 23, Liverpool; 24, Brad- 
ford; 27, Ayr; 28, Glasgow; 29, Bridge of 
Allan; 30, Edinburgh; December 2, Aber- 
deen; 4, Colchester, afternoon and evening; 
7, Brighton ; 11, Twickenham; 14, Queen’s 
Hall, with Miss d’Aranyi; 17, Liverpool, and 
18, Sanderland. 


Maaskoff Re-engaged for 
Lamoureux Orchestra 


Anton Maaskoff, who, after his great suc- 
cess with the Lamoureux Orchestra in Paris 
and an extensive tour in Switzerland, 
brought his third European tour to a close 
last June, has completed his arrangements for 
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the coming season. Among the violinist’s 
numerous other engagements is an invitation 
from the Lamoureux Orchestra to repeat the 
Beethoven Concerto with which he scored 
his previous remarkable success. 


Duncan Danére. " Basesed by 
Minneapolis Symphony. 


The Isadora Duncan Dancers from Mos 
cow have been engaged as soloists with the 
Minneapolis Symphony for November 11, 
Henri Verbrugghen conducting. This is the 
second time such a combination has been 
formed. Last spring, on their first Ameri 
can tour, the Isadora Duncan Dancers had 
one week’s appearance with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra during the “Pop” concerts, 
and now comes the above announcement 
with another distinguished American orches- 
tra. These unique and fascinating dancers 
constitute one of the most attractive units 
offered this season on the estabiished con 
cert courses. Almost a complete thirty 
week tour awaits them after their Carnegie 
Hall season, which begins October 6, 7, and 
12, matinee and evening 
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will give a course of SIX ILLUSTRATED LECTURES throughout the United 
States during the coming season, beginning in New York City on Monday, 
ber 28th. These lectures are already recognized as a remarkable course of tuition 
for advanced students and for amateurs. 
will be delivered in the various cities on Six Successive Days, and in two separate 
series—one series for teachers, the other for advanced students and amateurs. 

The course will be given by subscription only, and the price for the 
series is only $30.00, thus enabling practically all interested players to take advan 
tage of such an exceptional opportunity. 

These six lectures constitute, in reality, TWELVE HOURS OF 
TION by a pedagogue of international reputation. 
vital subjects that are rarely discussed in the conventional lesson-hour, developing 
the important principles of right and left-hand technic, and culminating in an 
analysis of the first movement of the G-minor Sonata by Tartini. 
Mr. Lehmann takes his listeners through the broad field of violin-playing, 


Such a week of instruction is PRICELESS to all teachers who have been 
denied the opportunity of studying with some great pedagogue, PRICELESS to 
the serious, advanced student and the earnest, ambitious amateur. 
are so arranged that each individual subscriber has every opportunity to discuss 
his own problems and to receive direct, personal help. 


Se SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Lehmann, 
STUDENT will, conditionally, have free admission to the entire course, and 
will also profit in other ways, the details of which may be learned through 
prompt communication with the undersigned. 


When full payment for the subscription has been completed, each sub- 
scriber will receive a typewritten analysis of any concerto, or two short solo 
pieces, in which he may be specially interested. This analysis will include all 
necessary bowing and fingering; guidance in musical details; interpretation; 
and how to study and master the technical difficulties with the least possible 
expenditure of time and physical effort. To every subscriber this alone is 
worth fully the amount charged for the course of lectures. 


For a complete outline of these lectures, and for all further information, com 
munications should be PROMPTLY directed to: 
Room 1422 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th 
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Paolo Gallico Resumes 
Eastern Activities 


Pianist-Teacher Devoted to California 
Where He Has Been Teaching 
for Many Summers 


Paolo Gallico is opening his New York 
season this year on October 1, at his studios 
on Seventy-sixth Street, and, as usual, has a 
large class booked. 

The genial maestro barely had time for a 
rest between his summer season on the coast 
and the start of his winter activities in New 
York, but work seems to agree with him 
if his happy disposition and healthy mien 
are any indication. 

No doubt his summer on the coast had a 
lot to do with the natural sunburn the maes- 
tro carries, and, too, he expresses a love for 
California to the point of calling it “God’s 
country.” This was Mr. Gallico’s sixth 
consecutive summer in Los Angeles and his 
third consecutive one in San Francisco and 
Oakland. To the logical mind this indicates 
only one thing: that the people on the coast 
think as much of Mr. Gallico as he does of 
them. 

Mr. Gallico’s activities embraced classes 
for teachers (normal courses) and lectures 
on modern technic based on the principle 
of arm weight and active relaxation and how 
to teach it. It is no secret that the ability 
to impart to others details of the art of peda- 
gogy is a rare one, but Mr. Gallico seems to 
be blessed with a generous amount of it. 
This impression one gathers not merely from 
contact with the gentleman but also from 
hearsay, and, better still, from results. 

Classes for pianists and artists were also 
conducted by Mr. Gallico, during which the 
extensive repertoire of the piano literature 
was played and analyzed. Many teachers 
from prominent institutions have attended 
these classes in the past few years, among 
whom may be mentioned: Dean Herbert 
Kimbrough, of the State College of Wash- 
ington in Pullman, Wash.; Dean Steele, of 
the University of Southern California Col- 
lege of Music; Olga Steeb, of the Olga Steeb 
Piano School, under whose auspices Mr. 
Gallico conducted his classes in Los Angeles 
and who has been studying with the maestro 
for seven years; Dorothea Stuthman, of the 
University of Southern California College of 
Music; Berenice Metz, from the State Col- 
lege of Washington; Mabel Babington, of 
the University of Wyoming in Loraine, 
Wyo.; Julia Rabeil, of the University of 
Arizona, in Tucson, Ariz.; S. H. Annett, 
from Teachers’ College, Marysville, Mo.; 
Eva Rittigstein and Benjamin Moore, from 
San Francisco; Lincoln Batchelder, of San 
Francisco, and Marguerite Darch, of Oak- 
land, under whose auspices Mr. Gallico con- 
ducted classes in San Francisco and Oakland. 

“You love the climate, Mr. Gallico, and we 
know the folks out there love you, but do 
you really enjoy them?” This question was 
asked of the maestro when he visited the 
Musicav Courier offices recently. 

“Love them? I should say I do. I look 
forward to going to the Coast every year. 
I find the people very genteel and warm- 
hearted. I find them, moreover, most musi- 
cal. There are many fine talents out there 
and I am happy to say that I have come in 
contact with many of them in one way or 
another. The social environment is of a 
very high type because its members, and 
also the students, are very serious. 

“You no doubt have noticed that there are 
many pianists and violinists coming to the 
fore from California, and I am happy to say 
that my classes have been growing from 
year to year and already classes are booked 
for next summer in Oakland, Los Angeles 
and Santa Monica. There will be a five 
weeks’ session in San Francisco and six 
weeks in Los Angeles. 

“For my New York season several of my 
western pupils are coming East to continue 
winter work with me; last year eight of my 
pupils so honored me.” 
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“Will your work in New York be carried 
out along the same outlines as on the Coast?” 

“Exactly, and I have so arranged it that 
the lesson series will be finished by May, 
when I shall travel west.” 

“We hope that you are not becoming too 
partial to California, Mr. Gallico.” 

“Well, I would hardly say that I am. 
After all, New York is the musical mecca, 
and the difference between the two parts of 
the country is sq great that there is no com- 
parison. New York stimulates me from an 
entirely different angle than California; but 
I do love the beauties of the West, and, be- 
lieve me, when you hear music at Holy- 
wood, now that the new shell has been erect- 
ed, it is music of the finest sort. I heard 
practically all the concerts there this past 
summer and the crowds were genuinely in- 
terested and pleased; there is great sponta- 
neity of appreciation and there is still the 
spirit of la joie de vivre which in itself is a 
stimulus.” M. T. 


A Note from Boris Hambourg 


Boris Hambourg writes from the French 
Riviera: “During our short stay as the guests 
of the Mark Hambourgs in London and in 
Surrey, we happened to be present at the in- 
terview when arrangements were completed 
for Mark’s appearance in a new role, as film 
star, in the title part of the Beethoven sound- 
picture to be produced in five languages. 

“We flew by one of the Imperial Airways’ 
palatial aeroplanes from London to Paris, 
where we spent a week with the Jan Ham- 
bourgs. For obvious reasons I left my own 
instrument in London, but the serious prob- 
lem of practising while on a holiday tour 
was successfully solved by acquiring in Paris 
a skeleton cello which folds up into the size 
of a viola. 

“In Paris we had the pleasure of hearing 
Carmen at the Opera Comique and a double 
bill at the Opera, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Coq 
dOr and Salome, a brilliant novelty in the 
form of a ballet, the music by the young 
French composer, Florent Schmitt. 

“Enroute to the Riviera, we spent some 
days motoring through the Chateau Country, 
finally reaching Mentone, which is just one 
kilometre from the Italian frontier and 
Monte Carlo—half an hour away. From 
here we go to Lucerne, via Genoa and Milan, 
then back to London in time to make new 
records for His Master’s Voice before the 
Hart House Quartet assembles on Septem- 
ber 10 in preparation for its first series of 
European appearances throughout the month 
of October. Thus ends the holiday.” 


SUMMY’S CORNER 





A new Sacred Cantata of distinct 
merit, which is admirably suited to the 
shorter musical services of the Church. 


THE KING 
SHALL COME 


by 
WILLIAM T. TIMMINGS 
Price—60c 


Interestingly written with good har- 
monic color. The Choruses work up 
to effective climaxes and there are 
solos of real spiritual beauty for So- 
prano, Tenor, and Baritone. It is not 
difficult and will fill the needs of the 
average Choir. 


Length of performance—About 20 
minutes. 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO. 
Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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“There can be no doubt that Maazel is a great artist.”—Sheffield Telegraph 
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“Maazel’s tremendous accomplishments were astonishing.” 


—Berliner Tageblatt 
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Dr. Carl Enjoyed Summer A broad 


William C. Carl has returned from abroad 
after a delightful three months’ holiday in 
France and Switzerland. 

While sojourning in Switzerland he was 
called upon to preside at a session of the 
Anglo-American Music Conference at the 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland, re- 
placing Dr. Walter Damrosch, who was un- 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


able to attend. Dr. E. C. Bairstow, of York 
Cathedral, England, was the principal 
speaker at that session. 

During the past summer, Dr. Carl was 
made an honorary member of the Paris Chap- 
ter of the American Federation of Arts, to 
which is extended the courtesy and privi- 
leges of the Union Interalliee, a Paris Club 
for men and women founded by Marshal 
Foch. Among other Americans who are 
honorary members of the Paris Chapter of 
the American Federation of Arts are: Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell 
University; Dr. John Grier Hibben, presi- 
dent of Princeton University, and Frederick 
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B. Robinson, president of the College of the 
City of New York. 

While in Paris, Dr. Carl learned that a 
new organ work, the major part of which 
has been dedicated to him, by Monsieur 
Charles Tournemire, organist of the Church 
of St. Clotilde, was already on the press and 
would soon be ready for distribution. Tour- 
nemire, who is one of the most distinguished 
of the Paris organists, presides over the or- 
gan upon which Cesar Franck played during 
the greater part of his life. 

Dr. Carl spent a short time with Monsieur 
and Mme. Joseph Bonnet in Paris. M. Bon- 
net, who is honorary president of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, told Dr. Carl that his 
annual summer master class this year had 
the largest enrollment of any one up to date 
and that many of the members of that class 
were Americans. Beginning in October, M. 
Bonnet will make an extensive tour in Eng- 
land, followed by one in the principal cities 
in France. A large organ is to be built in 
his summer home by Gonzalez, noted organ 
builder, who is also booked to remodel the 
organs of the Madeleine, St. Clotilde and St. 
Sulpice, Paris. 

Dr. Carl has returned to. New York with a 
portfolio of novelties, including organ works 
and music for the church, all of which 
he plans to bring forward this season. The 
organ in the First Presbyterian Church will 
soon be finished and will be one of the most 
complete instruments in the country. 

The Guilmant Organ School opens Octo- 
ber 8, with a large enrollment. The first ses- 
sion of the master class will be held on Octo- 
ber 9. The examinations for the four free 
scholarships offered by the Hon. and Mrs. 
Philip Berolzheimer will be held Friday, Oc- 
tober 4. There is a long list of applicants 
who desire to take advantage of this remark- 
able opportunity for study. 


Van Vliet to Tour 


This season will be an active one for the 
cellist, Cornelius Van Vliet. He returned 
recently from a well earned vacation at 
Valeria Home, Oscawanna, N. Begin- 
ning October 1, Mr. Van Vliet will go ona 
concert tour of the West, appearing in Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and several other cities 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


in Minnesota, and in North and South 
Dakota. He will play in Billings, Mont., 
staying there for several weeks in the Moun- 
tains as the guest of a former pupil. 

Then Mr. Van Vliet will go to Spokane 
and Seattle, where he appears with the sym- 
phony orchestra. Bellingham, Wash., comes 
next, and then a short tour of Canada, in- 
cluding the cities of Calgary and Edmonton. 
Returning to California, Mr. Van Vliet has 
concerts in Los Angeles and Long Beach, 
and his arrival in New York is scheduled 
for November 10. 

According to the cellist, “In this jazz age, 
it is only the best music that is beneficial to 
the coming generation and it ought to be 
heard as much as possible as a part of 
their tuition. I feel by doing this kind of 
work I am not merely playing the ceilo but 
also doing some pioneer work in the inter- 
est of good music.” 


Advanced Pupils of Kraft in 
Recital 


During August, advanced pupils of Ar- 
thur Kraft were presented in recitals at his 
summer school at Watervale, Mich. Those 
who participated were Mary Reimann, con- 
tralto; Burson Wynkoop, tenor, and Lyle 
Moore, baritone, with William Hughes act- 
ing as accompanist for all these artists. 


Wagner to Present Doris Kenyon 


Charles L. Wagner announces exclusively 
to the Musicat Courter that he made a 
great discovery the other night. Doris Ken- 
yon, motion picture star and wife of Milton 
Sills, is a beautiful singer and has prepared 
a lovely costume recital in which Mr. Wag- 
ner will present her in New York on Octo- 
ber 27. 
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eA complete building, of Sound Proof 


Studios built for the express purpose 


of giving, Musicians, Teachers, 
etc., ideal studio and livin?, 
accommodations 


If you are looking for an ideal studio you 
should not fail to inspect the most completely 
equipped studio building in New York. 
Among those who have already located in 
the Sherman Square Studios are: 





Julia Allen 

Capt. & Mrs. P. Agnew Appelton 
Helen J. Brinkman 
Berthold Busch 

Jane R. Cathcart 

Paul Cremonesi 

Albert M. Deichler, Jr. 
Stepan de Kosenko 
Herman I. Epstein 

Mrs. E. Flagg, Jr. 

Evan Frankel 

Weston Gale 

Marcella Geon 

Olga Halasz 

Miss Juliette 

Nat D. Kane 

Mrs. Charles Kitchell 
Boris Korvin-Kroukovsky 
L. Leslie Loth 


Mme. Birgit Lund 

Sybil Sammis McDermid 
Marie McKevitt 
Henriette Michelson 
Frank T. Molony 

Mme. Virginia Novelli 
Paul Parks 

Sally Rand 

Leonard Rudko 

Cav. Salmaggi 

Jose Juan Segura 

Idrs. Charles Severly 
Mrs. George Shea 

Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard 
J. Tepper 

Leslie Thomas 

Ward Travers 

F, A. Wickman 

S. J. Woolf 
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160 West 73rd Street 
TRAfalgar 6701 
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Peabody Conservatory to Reopen 

The Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Baltimore, Md., will open its fall term on 
October 1. The large number of applica- 
tions still being received daily indicate that 
the school will exceed last year’s enrollment 
by a large margin. In fact, the staff was 
kept busy even as early as July and August, 
filing applications from all over the country. 

Otto Ortmann, director of the school, just 
returned from a motor trip through Canada, 
is ready to resume his strenuous duties in 
connection with examining pupils for en- 
trance and advising students with regard to 
matriculation. He expects this to be a record 
year in the history of the school. Virginia 
Carty, secretary of the Conservatory, has 
also returned from her vacation and is now 
busily engaged in making up class schedules 
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and arranging private lessons. The Prepara- 
tory Department also is the scene of much 
activity and promises to do more than its 
share in contributing toward the splendid en- 
rollment. . This year scholarships will be 
available in all branches, and the examina- 
tions will be held before the faculty on the 
last few days of this month. 


Alex Cherniavsky Opens Mana- 
gerial Office in South Africa 

South Africa is rapidly becoming a fertile 
field for artistic enterprise and, together with 
other British colonies, is now being devel- 
oped musically by The British Empire Bu- 
reau, managed by Alex Cherniavsky, with 
offices in London and Johannesburg and con- 
nections in all the Orient. That South Africa 
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is attracting artists is proved by the faet 
that Cherniavsky arranged successful tours 
there for Anna Pavlova, Shura Cherkassky 
and Jan Kubelik, during the past season, with 
great financial returns for the artists. He 
is now negotiating for three big attractions 
for next season, which he will also take to 
Australia. At present the public in South 
Africa seems to be hungry for music and will 
support any artist able to “deliver the goods” 
whether a famous “star” or not. It might be 
profitable for artists to get in touch with Mr. 
Cherniavsky. 


Jose Echaniz a Benedict 


Before leaving his home in Havana, Cuba, 
for Spain, Jose Echaniz was married to a 
young Cuban girl, thereby making his trip 
a combined honeymoon and concert tour. 
Mr. and Mrs. Echaniz sailed from Havana 


JOSE ECHANIZ, 
pianist, (right) with Dr. Charles Mayo at 
Rochester, Minn., just after the former’s 
recital. 


on September 4, stopping at Bermuda, en 
route to Spain, where an extensive concert 
tour will keep the pianist abroad until early 
November. 


National Bureau Establishes Piano 
Class Consultation Service 


A personal consultation service with re- 
gard to the important matter of group piano 
instruction, free to all interested in any phase 
of the subject, has been established by the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music at its New York headquarters. The 
assistance which the Bureau has been giving 
in this remarkably growing movement has 
now been extended by the addition to the 
Bureau staff of a piano class specialist, Ella 
H. Mason, who has been doing valuable work 
in Rochester as teacher of thirty of the 
school piano classes in that city. 

Miss Mason’s personal assistance will be 
available to teachers and others interested 
in the movement, both through her corres- 
pondence and in personal interviews at the 
Bureau’s headquarters. The helpfulness of 
such interviews is enhanced by the Bureau’s 
comprehensive exhibit of piano class instruc- 
tion material issued by the various pub- 
lishers and by its collection of books and 
magazine articles on the subject. Many pub- 
lic school music supervisors and piano teach- 
ers visiting New York have already availed 
themselves of the facilities -of this consulta- 
tion service. Most of Miss Mason's work, 
however, will be done through correspondence 
with those seeking her aid and through oc- 
casional trips which she will take to dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 


Hal Kemp Back at Hotel Manger 


Hal Kemp and his orchestra opened their 
second season at the Moorish Grill of the 
Hotel Manger, New York, on September 
16. During the summer this group of musi- 
cians, all alumni of the University of North 
Carolina, played special engagements 
throughout the South and East, and have re- 
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turned to the Manger with many novel ideas 
in entertaining and an interesting new fall 
repertoire. 

The orchestra under Hal Kemp broad- 
casts a number of times weekly over the 
N. B. C. network. 


September 28, 


Schlieder’s Summer Classes Take 
Him from Coast to Coast 

Frederick Schlieder, well known peda- 
gogue of New York, recently completed an 
exceedingly busy summer season of intensive 
teaching. In June he spent two wecks in 
Philadelphia, where he held courses for 
teachers only, using a class of children for 
demonstration purposes. Twenty-five teach- 
ers took advantage of this course. Begin- 
ning in July, and for a period of five weeks, 
Mr. Schlieder had a class in New York 
which was attended by twenty music students 
and teachers. This course included lyric im- 
provisation, two and three part contrapuntal 
improvisation and instruction in harmonic 
values. 

Mr. Schlieder’s next course was held in 
3erkeley, Cal—from August 7 to August 28 
—and was for teachers, with a class of chil- 
dren again used for demonstration purposes. 
The fifteen teachers who attended this course 
were so enthusiastic in their praise of the re- 
markable results accomplished during so 
short a period that Mr. Schlieder was im- 
mediately reengaged for another course next 
summer. 

After the Berkeley course, Mr. Schlieder 
enjoyed a short vacation, making the trip 
from California to Colorado through the Yo- 
semite Valley and the Grand Canyon. Den- 
ver was the next city in which this indefati- 
gable pedagogue gave instruction, having 
been invited to teach there through Mrs. 
Blanche Dingley-Mathews. This course was 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


from September 7 to 14, and attracted one 
dozen students. 

As this was the first time that Mr. Schlie- 
der had taught in the far western states, the 
enthusiasm expressed for his work was am- 
ple proof of how widely his method of teach- 
ing has gained recognition and endorsement. 
Teachers of both Denver and Berkeley have 
already made requests for courses next sum- 
mer, but it will not be possible for Mr. 
Schlieder to devote more than three weeks 
of his time to each place. 

During the present season Mr. Schlieder 
will, as usual, continue his teaching in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. In January, 
1930, he will go to Chicago for a three wecks’ 
intensive course. Mr. Schlieder’s method of 
teaching may be summed up as “creative mu- 
sical thinking, taught through improvisation, 
meaning lawful, not haphazard, musical 
self-expression.” 


Oliver Stewart Returning 


Oliver Stewart, having quite recovered 
from his recent illness, will return to New 
York the latter part of this month to pre- 
pare for a busy season. 


ANN HAMILTON 
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“. ..In Ignaz Friedman we met 
the perfect and complete pian- 
istic interpreter. . .” 


oe ) 
THE FORMIDABLE FRIEDMAN 


Friedman is a formidable artist who makes a deep 
and incomparable impression on the minds of the lis- 
teners, no matter what the degree of culture of the audi- 
ence may be. . He infuses his imterpretations 
with so much emotion and his touch has such an extra- 
ordinary richness of color, which gives to his fortissi- 
mos great passion and other times so much suavity, so 
much diversity and so much shading, that he wins and 
holds his audiences in an irresistible way. . . The 
romantic composers, who are obviously the favorites of 
Friedman, were those that received the most magnificent 
interpretation, . . In the Carnival of Schumann 
and in the selections of Chopin, which demand expres- 
sive effects, finesse and delicacy of style, he displayed 
virtuosity and meticulousness of technic. 


Pais, Montevideo, Uruguay, June 30, 1929. 


An extraordinary pianist, one of the greatest pianists 
who has been given for us to admire, appeared at the 
Solis. In Ignaz Friedman we met the perfect and com- 
plete pianistic interpreter, gifted with a noble, virile and 
artistic temperament and a rare musical consciousness; 
an extraordinary technical dominion; qualities which 
we rarely have been able to appreciate collectively, and 
which are manifest in this great artist in a harmonious 
and extraordinarily balanced manner. Friedman con- 
quered his listeners from the first phrases of the rondo 
in A minor of Mozart, which permitted us to hear his 
pure style, his elegant and gracious phrasings, and his 


“.. . Gives forth sounds and colorings which are 
rarely obtained by any other master of this same 
instrument. . .” 
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expressive touch. The. following Bach Chaconne, 
adapted by Busoni . . . was a personal interpretation 
which gave evidence of the extraordinary temperament 
of the interpreter, severe and magnificent in his effec- 
tive evocation of sound, as in the harmonious and sure 
rhythmic architecture which constitutes one of the sal- 
ient characteristics of his style. That Friedman is a 
most brilliant and comprehensive, a most convincing 
interpreter of the Polish pianistic genius, was evidenced 
by the amplitude of his interpretations, which stirred 
his listeners to enthusiasm, and which brought him 
innumerable calls for encores. 
El Dia, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


A magnificent concert was offered us by the Polish 
pianist Ignaz Friedman. It is unnecessary to rehearse 
again the admirable qualities of Friedman—one of the 
pianistic geniuses of the day, who is known to us 
Montevideans as possessing a powerful technic, a clar- 
ity of touch, and refinement of shading, and above all 
a sensitive temperament. 

La Manana, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Once more the Polish pianist triumphed in our midst. 
He triumphed sincerely, honestly, and definitely. The 
characteristics of his enormous personality which we 
admired and applauded several years ago have been 
strengthened in an extraordinary manner by the pass- 
ing of time. He is the same artist of natural manners, 
clear cut and sure technic, of generous sonority and of 
a mastery of the authors whom he interprets that is 
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“ ... Friedman is a formidable 
pianist who makes a deep and 
lasting impression. . .” 
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amazing. His expressive force is as formid- 
able as the perfect certainty which governs 
him, and as the complete tranquillity with 
which he attacks and resolves the most 
complicated problems of execution. . . . 
Undoubtedly he is a colossal artist, and 
the piano, even under his lightest touch, 
gives forth sounds and colorings which are 
rarely obtained by any other master of this 
same instrument. 
El Imparcial, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


The coming of the celebrated Polish 
pianist, Ignaz Friedman, to our capital un- 
doubtedly marks a significant occasion. 
Friedman is an artist of great reputation in 
the music world, and possesses 
valuable qualities. Of the con- 
cert, which was given before a 
large and enthusiastic public, we 
repeat what we said at a previous 
visit of the maestro, that his me- 
diums of technic, of expression 
and interpretation, produce an 
effect of such naturalness that 
they give the impression of not 
having been acquired by means 
of study: formidable power, bril- 
liant sonority, delicacy of touch, 
proper accentuation of the prin- 
cipal melodic lines, and sub- 
merging of the secondary voices 
in a manner which results in 
the clean cut contrasts of the 
composition; and, above all, an 
artistic honesty which permits 
him to project his-own interpre- 
tative personality, while not 
changing the emotional indica- 
tions of the composer. 

Diario de Manana, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 
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Hans Barth to Play Instruments of Past, 
Present and Future at His Recitals 


(Continued from page 7) 


c/o THe Century ASSOocIATION 


for quarter tone piano but for quarter tone 
New York ' 


strings as well, and Mr. Barth has had to 
invent a method of notation so as to in- 
dicate whether any tone is to be natural, 
sharp or flat, or half-sharp or half-flat. In 
his concerts he plays a harpsichord which 
is an exact reproduction, built by the cele- 
brated antiquarian Dolmetsch, of the harpsi- 


It is evident that the quarter tone piano 
doubles the vocabulary of music. There are 
just twice as many notes in each octave and 
twice as many harmonic effects possible. 
It is limited neither to the ordinary seven 
tones of the diatonic scale nor to the twelve 
tones of the ordinary chromatic scale, but 
has the use of either the one or the other 
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chords used in the days of Handel and in 
Beethoven's early days. This harpsichord 
uses crow’s quills and leather as plectrums, 
and has numerous pedals by which the vari- 
ous qualities of tone can be controlled. At 
his concerts Mr. Barth illustrates the music 
of the olden days on the harpsichord, the mu- 
sic of today on the ordinary piano, and the 
music of the future on the piano with two 
keyboards playing quarter tones. 


of these, with the addition of the quarter 
tones wherever needed. Of the two key- 
boards the upper one is tuned to the regular 
pitch, the other one differing from this pitch 
by a quarter tone. Mr. Barth himself in- 
vented this piano, and developed it at great 
expense. He was aided by the Baldwin 
people, and especially by George L. Weitz, 
a skilled inventor and mechanical enthusiast, 
who developed the device. 





George Lehmann in 


New York Series 


Beginning the Week of October 28, 

Violinist Will Be Heard in Two Series 
of Six Lectures for Teachers and 
Six for Students and Amateurs 


The remarkable series of illustrated lec- 
tures to be given by the well known violinist, 
George Lehmann, will first be heard in 
New York during the week beginning Oc- 
tober 28. There will be two series, six 
lectures for teachers and six for students 
and amateurs, taking the violinist through 
the whole broad field of violin-playing. 

These lectures will not deal with the 
history of violinists or of violin-playing. 
On the contrary, they will be intimate talks 
on the technic of the art, designed to clarify 
the many problems of right and left-hand 
technic, phrasing, tone-production, style, etc. 
Teachers and students who have already had 
the good fortune to hear these lectures are 
enthusiastic in their agreement that Mr. 
Lehmann’s talks not only reveal much that 
remains a mystery to many players, but 
that they give, in a practical form, such de- 
finite knowledge of the subject that the 
hours of study are reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. Lehmann strongly opposes haphazard 
methods of study. Indeed, one of the most 
valuable features of his lectures is the clear 
and simple fashion in which he teaches play- 
ers of the instrument to study with such an 
intelligent grasp of violin problems, that, in- 
stead of fiddling many hours a day, with 
results that are not satisfactory, they con- 
quer difficulties in the briefest possible time. 

Arthur Hartman recently expressed the 
opinion of all artists who are familiar with 
Mr. Lehmann’s work, when he said, “George 
Lehmann has the most remarkable fiddleistic 
mind I have ever encountered.” 


Pupil Scores Success 
at Biarritz 


Leslie Frick, who studied voice under 
George Castelle of Baltimore, scored a real 
triumph when she sang before a brilliant 
gathering at Biarritz during August. Miss 
Frick was frequently heard in Baltimore both 
in concert and over the radio. She is a 
niece of the Duchess of Richelieu. 


Castelle 





American Songs 


of an 


Earlier Period 


Arranged as Part-Songs 
for S$.S. A.T.B.B. 
with Piano ad lib. 


by 


Joseph W. Clokey 


The Lord is Risen Today 


Cross it for Yourself 
Mary Wore Three Links of Chain... 
Zek’l| Saw de Wheel 


Listen to the Mocking Bird 


I Dream of Jeannie 
Nelly Was a Lady 


Cocaine Lil Folksong 
Frankie and Johnny Folksong «15 


"Tis but a Little Faded Flower 
Swinging ‘Neath the Apple Tree... 


Camp Meetin’ 
Cousin Jedediah ... 
He's Gone Away 
Southern Mountain Song 


This Series will be continued 


Instead of a group of French, German or 
Russian, ete., Folksongs why not add some- 
thing of American flavor? 


Choral conductors will de well in exam- 
ining Mr. Clokey’s splendid arrangements 
before deciding finally on their this season's 
programs. 


For further particulars or sample copies 


FISCHER J. neil 5 BRO. 


119 West 40th St. 
NEW YORK 
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CAnother advertisement of our own— 





“@). quote from another of 
the many letters of appreciation which we are 
receivin?, from satisfied readers and advertisers: 


Your paper is my bible, and I cannot 





get thru the week without it, for we are very 





far from the source of information, and it is 





very hard to keep in touch with things musical. 





Were it not for the Musical Courier, it would 





be well nigh hopeless. 





It Pays to Read— 
The Musical Courier 
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Fifty years of uninterrupted service to readers and advertisers 
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MAURICE LA FARGE 


Vocal Coach, French af « 
Accom 


From 
Toured with Melba, Calvé, Jean de Reszke, 
ete., and now wi —— Ponselle. 


Address: care Sec. 
37 West 5ist Street, New York. Phone 7221 Volunteer 


SCUDDER 


TENOR 
E CONCERT — ORATORIO — OPERA 


N Room 28, Retna fine Opera House, N. Y. C. 
. Nassau 7243 


EDITH W. GRIFFING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


163 West 87th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 4829 


RUBSTEIN 


PIANIST—COACH 
320 West 89th St. New York City 
Tel. Schuyler 4982 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


37 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Conrad Building, Providence 


GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ETHEL PYNE 


Soprano 
Season 1929-30 Now Booking 


Concert Direction Mollie Croucher 
119 W. 57th St., N. Y. City Circle 2773 


SNYDER 


V oice and Coaching in all the 
operatic roles 
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I 
6136 Lexington Avenue, 
E Hollywood, California 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 








The Works Only of 


LIVING COMPOSERS 


in Recitals by 
CARLYLE DAVIS (Father) 
and 
ROLAND DAVIS (Son) 


Recital Management Arthur Judson, 
Steinway Hall, New York 





Registered 


MUSICAL 


Herbert’s Sweethearts Revived 


At Jolson’s Theater a ten weeks’ revival of 
the operettas and musical comedies of the 
late Victor Herbert, is holding the boards, 
under the management of the Shubert firm, 
and the stage direction of Milton Aborn. 

The series opened last Saturday evening 
with Sweethearts, one of the lesser known 
works from Herbert's gifted pen. It is not 
of his best inspiration, but nevertheless it 
reveals the late master’s melodic fecundity, 
his power of fitting appropriate music to situ- 
ations, and his expert handling of voices and 
orchestration. Sweethearts has at least one 
irresistible waltz, several catchy comical 
numbers, and a great first act finale. The 
libretto is somewhat thin and lacks in fun. 

An excellent production was put on by 
Mr. Aborn, and conducted with authority by 
Louis Kroll. The costumes, scenery and set- 
tings were bright, attractive and tasteful. 

In the cast, the best individual work was 
done by Gladys Baxter, a comely Sylvia, 
who has personality, charm, a warmly col- 
ored and well trained voice, and knows how 
to sing appealingly and deliver dialogue 
clearly and intelligently. 

Charles Massinger put gusto into his con- 
tributions as Prince Franz. Flavia Arcaro 
exhibited an experienced and expert sense for 
comedy. Richard Powell and William J. 
McCarthy furnished the rest of the amuse- 
ment but labored under the handicap of in- 
sufficient material. Most appropriately, of 
course, no 1929 slang and “wisecracks” were 
allowed by the direction to seep into the per- 
formance. 

Christie McDonald, who originally ree 
the title role here (in 1913) occupied a bo: 
Charles R. Baker introduced the Rev. . 
Peter J. O'Callahan (chairman of the Victor 
Herbert Memorial Association) who after a 
feeling tribute to the talent of the lamented 
composer, pointed out Miss McDonald. She 
was compelled to bow several times in ac- 
knowledgment of the prolonged applause. 

The schedule of revivals, with dates, com- 
prises Mlle. Modiste, October 7 to 19; The 
Fortune Teller, October 21 to November 2; 

Naughty Marietta, November 4 to 16; and 
Babes In Toyland, November 18 to 30. 


Durnetdeue Mason and Reba 
Mayo In Joint Recital 


On September 5, at the Junior High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y., two artist- 
pupils of Wilson Lamb—Burnerdene Mason 
and Reba Mayo—gave a joint recital before 
a large and thoroughly appreciative audience. 
Miss Mason, the possessor of a rich and 
sympathetic contralto voice which she used 
artistically, sang numbers by Tschaikowsky, 
Dargomijsky, Gretchaninoff, Burleigh, Saint- 
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50th St. 
& 7th Ave. 
Personal Direction 
S. L. ROTHAFEL (Roxy) 
2nd WEEK 
Wituiam Fox presents 
THE MUSICAL OPERETTA 


“MARRIED IN HOLLYWOOD” 


with Norma Suearer, J. Harotp Murray 





All-Talking, All-Singing, All-Dancing 





W orld’s Greatest Theatre. People of 
discriminating taste enjoy Roxy's, 
with the best in talking pictures and 
divertissements. Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra of 110, Roxy Ballet 
Corps. Soloists. 32 Roxyettes. 














Saéns, Masse, Meyerbeer and Schubert; she 
was heartily received and responded graci- 
ously to encores. Miss Mayo’s selections 
were by Handel, Delbruck, Rachmaninoff, 
Lehmann, Woodforde-Finden, Taylor and 
Bishop; she revealed a lyric soprano voice 
of wide range and lovely color and showed 
considerable skill for a young singer. 

So successful was this recital that a re- 
turn engagement was arranged for this sea- 
son. Cora Wynn Alexander provided ex- 
cellent acompaniments. 


Master Institute Moves 


The Master Institute of Roerich Museum 
has moved into its home in the new twenty- 
four story skyscraper of the Roerich Museum 
on’ Riverside Drive in New York. This new 
step in the history of the Master Institute 
has permitted great expansion in its work and 
an interesting and comprehensive program 
is announced for its new season, beginning 
October 1. 

The members of the faculty of the depart- 
ment of music of the Master Institute in- 
clude: Max Drittler, Esther J. Lichtmann, 
Maurice M. Lichtmann, Sina Lichtmann, 
Francis Moore, John Earle Newton and 
Ethel Prince Thompson, in piano; Martha 
Elizabeth Klein, organ; J. Bertram Fox, 
Juliette Gaultier, Hubert Linscott and H. 
Reginald Spier, voice; Karl Kraeuter, James 
Levey, Helen Teschner Tas and Alba Rosa 
Vietor, violin; Percy Such, cello; Carlos 
Salzedo, harp; Humbert Buldrini, Vincent 
Buono, Gustave Heim, Carl Hinrich, M. H. 
Manne, Max Schlossberg and Max Wocken- 
fuss, orchestral instruments; Theodore Ap- 
pia, John Earle Newton and Bernard Wage- 
naar, theory and composition; Ida Deck, sol- 
fege and ear-training, and Niccola -Montani 
and (Meyer Posner, church music. 

Hans Lange will be in charge of the course 
in orchestral conducting, while the classes in 
chamber music, piano ensemble and choral 
work will be under the direction of Maurice 
Lichtmann and Percy Such. Mrs. Sina Licht- 
mann, director of the Institute, and Maurice 
Lichtmann will jointly conduct a laboratory 








I See That 


Joseph Rosenstock, new Metropolitan Opera 
conductor, arrived in New York on the 
S.S. Rotterdam on September 21. 

Frank Bishop has been appointed director of 
musical activities at the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. 

Mme. Adrienne Remenyi Von Ende has 
joined the > sp of the David Mannes 
Music School. 

Marie Montana says that American audi- 
ences show good taste in their approval 
of numbers on a program which they 
especially like. 

Kayla Mitzl, fourteen year old Hungarian 

violinist, will make her New York debut 
at Carnegie Hall on October 18. 

The New York String Quartet this year is 
celebrating its tenth anniversary. 

Valentina Aksarova is heavily booked for the 
coming season. 

Sol Hurok has announced some interesting 
plans for the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany’s season this year. 

Solon Alberti conducted a performance of 
Faust for the Vitaphone. 

The Peabody Conservatory Fall term opens 
October 1. 

Stefan Kerner, well known Hungarian con- 
ductor, is dead. 

Jose Echaniz is now a Benedict. 

San Francisco’s seventh annual opera season 
opened auspiciously with Rigoletto. 
Richard Crooks is scoring tremendously in 

Finland. 

Elisabeth Rethberg attracted a packed house 
in San Francisco as Leonora in I] Tro- 
vatore. 

Mayor Thompson has issued an official proc- 
lamation of Chicago Civic Opera Week, 
to be celebrated October 7-14. 

The Salzburg Festival was a financial as well 
as an artistic success. 

Prof. Theremin’s ether machine has been ac- 
quired by the R. C. A. which will manu- 
facture sets for public sale. 

Ralfe Leech Sterner announces that the regu- 
lar Thursday concerts of the New York 
School of Music and Arts will be re- 
sumed in October. 

A complimentary dinner was given to Har- 
old Vincent Milligan, the new president 
of the Naiional Association of Organ- 
ists, at Town Hall club, September 16. 





}aroness von Klenner opened her New York 
studio September 23. 

Amy Ellerman sang at the Marshall funeral, 
Temple Emanu-El. 

Emma Otero, Cuban coloratura soprano, will 
make her official debut at Carnegie Hall 
on October 14. 

Llewellyn Roberts, Welsh baritone, a. Ge- 
scheidt artist, won both first and second 
prizes at the Scranton Festival concerts. 

Florence Hinman, Mus.Doc., spent her vaca- 
tion in Italy ; the Lamont School of 
Music and Denver Conservatory (con- 
solidated) had a fine summer session 
under her direction. 

Albert Coates conducted Boris Godounoff at 
the Berlin State Opera on September 17 
with great success. 

At the next Wagner festival in Bayreuth the 
performances will be broadcast for the 
first time. 

Gigli is making a tremendous hit in’ Vienna. 

George Lehmann’s lecture course begins on 
October 28. 

Toscanini is now in New York ready to 
start the Philharmonic-Symphony sea- 
son which is scheduled for October 3. 

Percy Grainger returned on September 16 
from a long trip abroad. 

Simon Bucharoff’s Lover’s Knot will be pre- 
sented on October 10 by the National 
Opera Club of America. 

An operation following a sudden attack of 
appendicitis suffered by Paderewski will 
probably necessitate a postponement of 
his American tour. 

Zinovy Kogan has been engaged as assistant 
to Michael Press, head of the violin de- 
partment of the Michigan Institute of 
Music and Allied Arts. 


STEFAN KERNER 

The death is reported of Stefan Kerner, 
one of the leading conductors of Hungary, 
who died on August 28. The deceased was 
at one time general musical director of all 
the opera houses in Hungary. At a memorial 
concert Ernst Dohnanyi led the funeral 
march from Beethoven’s Eroica symphony. 
The musical and artistic elite of the country 
attended the concert. 
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course in pedagogy, covering the analysis of 
piano material. 


Busy Season for Stuart Ross 


Stuart Ross, pianist, accompanist and 
coach, who is well known to American audi- 
ences because of his work with many out- 
standing artists, has. returned from Maine, 
where he spent the summer, and has re- 
opened his New York studio. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Mr. Ross 
will remain in or near New York all this 
season to devote more time to his coaching 
work, which is rapidly increasing in volume 
every season. He will be heard during the 
new season with many well known artists, 
airiong whom are Rosa Ponselle and Gina 
Pinnera. 


The Warrens Return to New York 


Frederic Warren and Mrs. Warren are 
due to return the end of this month from a 
summer spent at Madison, N. H., and Mr. 
Warren expects to reopen his New York 
vocal studios on October 2. Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren have completed the long series of 
special phonograph records of songs and 
arias made at the Columbia Studios by the 
special Columbia electric amplification sys- 
tem. The records consist of solos by Olga 
Warren and duets by Olga and Frederic 
Warren. They are splendidly done, and are 
of great interest. 


Philadelphia Conservatory Schol- 
arship Contest Postponed 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman, managing di- 
rector, announces that the contest for the 
D. Hendrik Ezerman F ‘oundation Scholarship 
will be postponed until the second week in 
October on account of the illness of Madame 
or The exact date will be announced 
ater. 
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“One of New York's 
Finest Hotels” 


HOTEL 
GOTHAM 


Fifth Avenue & 55th Street 
New York City 
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N the exclusive and artistic 

environment of the Gotham 
many of the world’s leading 
musicians reside during their 
New York engagements. They 
have found at the Gotham 
those necessary essentials to 
the busy artist—quiet and se- 
clusion—and yet find them- 
selves within convenient walk- 
ing distance of all musical 
centres. 
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Contrary to the general con- 
ception of the tariff of a high- 
class hotel the rates offered at 
the Gotham are~ extremely 
moderate. 
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DAILY RATES 


Single rooms with bath 
$4.00—$5.00 
Double rooms with bath 
$5.00—$10.00 


Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$10.00 and up 


® 


Short Fp leases are made fe ‘or those 
who contemplate + spending a 


few months in 
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Cosi Fan Tutte the Star 
Event of Munich Festival 


Swift and Brilliant Performance Under Richard Strauss—Most Success- 
ful Festival Since 1913—A Memorable Ring—Flying Dutch- 
man Added to Repertory—Phantom Ship in a Foaming and 
Thundering Sea—Audiences 80 Percent. American 


Municu.—This year’s Mozart-Wagner 
Festival may be booked in the annals of the 
Munich Opera as the most successful since 
the year 1913. Splendid performances were 
attended by record audiences, and even the 
less popular works, such as Lohengrin and 
The Flying Dutchman proved great draws. 

But the most astonishing thing, once again, 
was the power of attraction exercised by 
Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte. For more than a 
hundred years this musical masterpiece has 
had a changing and mostly unsuccessful 
career; today the bare announcement of its 
presentation means a sold-out house a week 
in advance. Of course, the impertinent triv- 
iality of the libretto is ‘the same as ever, but 
the presentation is so sprightly, so frolicsome, 
so effervescent with humor and sparkling 
gaiety that the piece as a whole has become 
a source of pure joy. 

The pleasure of hearing it was augmented 
this time by the fact that it was conducted 
by Richard Strauss. It was without a doubt 
the most perfect operatic impression of the 
entire festival. With Strauss at the con- 
ductor’s desk the entire apparatus seemed to 
be doubly alert, and this 1s indeed necessary, 
for Strauss affects tempi of neck-breaking 
speed. Instrumental and vocal phrases that 
are usually given a detached delivery were 
heard in one breath, and this sort of speed 
created just the element of continuity which 
Cosi fan tutte needs to keep it alive. I 
frankly confess that I have often been bored 
by the lengthy frivolities of this opera, but 
this year it seemed a half hour too short. 

A Perrectty MAtcHED CAST 

Of course such performances require a per- 
fectly matched cast. This was provided by 
Elisabeth Fenge, Louise Willer, Julius 
Patzak, Heinrich Rehkemper, Elisabeth 
Schumann and Berthold Sterneck. Their 
joint efforts made Cosi fan tutte the star 
event of Munich’s Mozart ensemble. 

Yet the real star was Strauss. When the 
veteran appeared at the Pult, white-haired 
now, but with the old fire in his eyes and the 
same youthfulness in every motion, the audi- 
ence greeted him with deafening applause. 
Then there was a momentary hush, and as if 
by command the whole auditorium rose to 
its feet and cheered. Thus an international 
audience paid spontaneous homage to the 
greatest musical genius of our time. 

THE RING 

The entire Nibelungen Ring was conducted 
by Hans Knappertsbusch. A remarkable 
performance of Rheingold, in which the sym- 
phonic structure of the music was brought 
out with well-nigh matchless clarity, was 
followed by a Walkiire full of dramatic in- 
tensity and fervor. In Walkiire and Sieg- 
fried, particularly, Knappertsbusch had mo- 
ments which proved him to be in the fore- 
front of conductors and Wagnerian inter- 
preters, moments when not only orchestra 
and stage, but time, space and environment 
became an inseparable unit—a living unit of 
emotional intensity. 

G6tterdammerung, too, had many fine 
points, especially in the interpretations of the 
symphonic interludes; but after the emo- 
tional eruptions of the previous performances 
no further climax was possible. 

The cast of the Ring was essentially the 
same as fast year. Its most distinguishing 
features again were Wilhelm Rode’s admir- 


able Wotan and Wanderer; Gertrude Kap- 
pel’s captivating Briinnhilde; Heinrich 
Knote’s Siegmund, still remarkable for its 
undiminished vocal beauty and power; Carl 
Seydel’s Mime; Luise Willer’s Fricka; and 
Maria Olszewska’s Waltraute. Curt Tauch- 
er, who had given a splendid impersonation 
of Young Siegfried, was unfortunately taken 
ill but was replaced in G6tterdammerung by 
the never-failing Knote. 

ALEXANDER Kipnts A WELCOME GUEST 

A welcome guest in this year’s perform- 
ances was Alexander Kipnis. While his Ha- 
gen in G6étterdammerung lacked something 
of the “blackness” and power of the basso 
profundo, his King Marke was beyond doubt 
one of the most impressive vocal feats of the 
festival. In this same performance Elisa- 
beth Ohms, who by the way has been en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan for the coming 
season, gave a most remarkable and im- 
pressive histrionic display as Isolde. Tristan 
was sung by Otto Wolf and Kurwenal by 
Hermann Nissen, one of the really big vocal 
attractions of Munich’s operatic ensemble. 
Luise Willer, who is the same category, sang 
Brangane. Karl Elmendorff conducted. 


REVIVING THE DUTCHMAN 

An entirely new feature of the festival 
program was the addition of the Flying 
Dutchman. There is much to be said in fa- 
vor of this innovation. In the first place 
this work is a sort of musical compendium 
to the later Wagner, while in regard to per- 
fection of form and unity of style it far ex- 
ceeds some of the later works. 

There is, moreover, no doubt that the or- 
chestration, at times glaring and highly un- 
favorable to the singers, sounds much nobler 
and more subdued in the submerged orches- 
tra pit of the Prinzregenten-Theater, where 
the brass orgies characteristic of certain sec- 
tions of the score may be indulged in without 
undue interference with the voices. Karl 
Elmendorff, the conductor, availed himself 
of this opportunity and achieved some re- 
markable effects in the more tumultuous 
scenes, stich as the first and last. The new 
staging is superb, especially the last scene 
with the phantom ship silhouetted against 
the sky, and the foaming and thundering sea 
—an impressive masterpiece of modern stage 
technic. 

WILHELM RopE THE OUTSTANDING PERSON- 
ALITY 

Again Wilhelm Rode in the title role, was 
the outstanding personality of the perform- 
ance. Kipnis as Daland laid too much stress 
upon the slightly humorous side of his part, 
while Gertrude Kappel seemed to be still 
less sympathetic to the vocal side of her task 
as Senta. For that she is hardly to be 
blamed, since this is undoubtedly the most 
treacherous vocal part Wagner ever wrote. 

Adolf Fischer, a recent Munich acquisition 
in the tenor line, sang the ungrateful part of 


Eric with dramatic liveliness and gave fair 
promise of becoming a valuable member of 
the ensemble. 

As stated before, this year’s performances 
were favored by capacity audiences. Detailed 
statistics may be given later, but it is safe 
to say that at least eighty per cent of the at- 
tendance was provided by the United States. 
The enthusiasm ran high at all times, per- 
haps the highest at the end of the last per- 
formance of Die Meistersinger, when the 
curtain had to be raised a great number of 
times to reveal anew the gorgeous and truly 
festive display of the last scene. 

No, Wagner is not dead yet; and it seems 
safe to predict that he will survive the hyper- 
trophic gambolings of our own contempo- 
raries by a generous margin. 


ALBERT NOELTE. 
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KF GRUDZINSKI 


4 VOICE — REPERTOIRE 

1409 Sixth Ave. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) New York 
cy Telephone—Circle 0690 
H. 


M. SHAPIRO 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
360 Riverside air New York City 





Academy 7773 


GIACOMO QUINTANO 


THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST 
Will accept a few pupils during 1929-30 
Address: 
E. FLEMING, Sec’y, 1228 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Atwater 7782 


E. BEAUFORT-GODWIN 


COACH - - ACCOMPANIST 
School of Musicianship for Singers and Accompanists 
Clearinghouse for Program Songs 
164 E. 6lst St., N. Y. C. Tel.: Regent 3483 
Chairman Entertainment Committee of Studio Guild 











Published Works of 


ARNULFO MIRAMONTES 


For Concert: Prelude No. 1, Prelude No. 

Mazurka Estudio, Scherzino, Pastores. 

For Salon: Hoja de Album, Ninfas, Aire de Baile, 

santa in D ma Ella, Arr ulladora, Mazurka 

in minor, Por Ona and Pequena Melodia. 

~ig Voice and Piano: El Lirio en el Valle, Alado 

and Breva Primor. 

Published by A. WAGNER AND LEVIEN SUCS. 
exico, D. F. Capuchinas 21. 














DRAMA: 


Acting, Play Production and Re- 
hearsal, Stage Costume and Design, 
French and English Diction, Phonet- 
ics, Fencing 


MUSIC: 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp and Or- 
chestral Instruments, Solfege, Har- 
mony, Composition, Repertoire, 
Voice, French, Italian and German 
Phonetics and Diction for Singers, 
Concert and Opera Coaching 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
Courses in Academic Subjects, ac- 
credited 

Comfortable and moderately priced 
Authorized Student Residences 


The Only Northwest School Offering Instruction in All the Arts 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama — Music 
Dance 


Offers Superior Instruction 
In Drama, Music, Dance, Painting, and the Allied Arts 
Distinguished Faculty of Fifty Teachers 
Courses Leading to Certificate in 





DANCE: 
Ballet, Character, Plastic, 
tative, Folk and National, 
tic and Tap Dancing 


Fine and Commercial, Life Classes, 
Illustration, Decoration, Design and 
Color, Modern and Classic Schools 


Interpre- 
Gymnas- 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS and 
PLASTIQUE 


Private and Group Instruction 
mal Course for Teachers 


~Nor- 


Day and Evening Classes in All De- 


partments 





FALL SESSION OPENS 


Tuition Reasonable—Register Now 
Catalog and full information on request. 


SEPTEMBER 





Neue C. Cornisu 
Director 








THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


A Civic Institution 


Roy at Harvarp 
Seattle, Washington 




















OSATI 


6 j G L i , & Only Teacher 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 


Circular Mailed on Request 


Phone Plaza 2875 














SBERG 


Member of Faculty of The Institute of Musical Art of Juilliard Foundation 


cad 


Returned from Europe 
September 16 
Reopened Studio 
September 20 


214 West 92 St., New York 
Schuyler 2368 





SIN GERS, MUSICIANS, 
SPEAKERS 


Make phonograph records of your 
repertoire, on permanent and inde- 
structible discs. Appointment not 
necessary. 


SH 
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**s** 


Four sizes—$1.00 to $2.00 


50 a song extra if accompanist is desired 


DOROTHY CARUSO RECORDING STUDIO 
143 East 62nd Street, New York 
Tel. REGent 5558 
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ARTHUR BAECHT 


Distinguished American Violinist 
Serious Talented Pupils Accepted 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, Studio 45,N. Y.C. Tel. Penn 2634 


William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. New York 
Teil. Schuyler 3580 


DAISY ELGIN 


SOPRANO 
R. E. Johnston 
New York 





Studio: 





Met.: 
1451 Broadway 


ADAM KURYLLO 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway ew York 
Phone: Penn. 2634 


. . 
Pianist 
Srupio, 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
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Salzbur?, Festival Ends With Surplus 


(Continued from page 7) 


performance was over. The young artist, we 
are told, hails from South America (a good 
soil for producing fine pianists), and lives 
in Paris. There her merits have been ac- 
knowledged by the government with the 
much-coveted “palms” of the Academy—an 


SEC TION OF THE OPEN.. 17R 


SOL 


foreign artists of 
pretensions. All this 
new artist; yet her 
expectations. She 
and received an ovation. 
then and there she was en- 


honor vainly sought by 
bigger international 

augured well for the 
work surpassed all 
played gloriously 
And more still: 


CROWDS IN FRONT OF 


THE FESTSPIELHAUS DURING 


He is one of the greatest of our young pia- 
nists. 

Three “chamber concerts” enlisted the 
services of Erné de Dohnanyi with the Buda- 
pest String Quartet for a Mozart program, 
and two American artists—Ethyl Hayden 


AUDIENCE ON THE CATHEDRAL 
TARE 


and Donald Pirnie. Dohnanyi’s Mozart play- 
ing is too familiar and famous to require 
more than the mere statement that it was 
again of the accustomed quality. His con- 
freres of the string family were Hungarians, 
and they played Mozart with the vigor pro- 


THE INTER 


MISSION 


gaged to play the same 
Prague and other cities. Such things hap- 
pen, as a rule, only in novels. Here it oc- 
curred, for once, in reality. Magda Taglia- 
fero—watch the name. It is bound to be 
heard and read more often anon. 


piece in Munich, 


“EVERYMAN,” 


Two More PIANIsTs 


Bernhard Paumgartner, too, chose his so- 
loist wisely for the Russian program. Ste- 
fan Askenase was called in to play Proko- 
fieff’s third piano concerto, with which he 
had previously triumphed at Vienna under 
Robert Pollak. The work suited Askenase’s 
particular style splendidly. The piano as 
an orchestral instrument, so to speak: in- 
herent soloistic brilliancy subordinated to en- 
semble requirements, now dominating, now 
subdued. Askanese was an ideal interpreter. 


IN FRONT OF THE 


verbially associated with their race rather 
than in the traditional Mozart style. 


AMERICA TO THE ForE 
Ethyl Hayden had been heard at Vienna 
before, and was treading on familiar Aus- 


CATHEDR Te : 


trian soil. A program of wide and stylistic 
range again set her vocal finish and inter- 
pretative taste into a bright light. Donald 
Pirnie, the basso, was a newcomer to this 
country, but he made good with his very first 
number, and his success grew as the eve- 
ning progressed. Notably his Spanish songs, 
and most of all his Scotch ballads, evoked 
frantic applause and proved him an artist of 
great worth. 


The Kresz couple—Geza de Kresz, violin- 
ist, and Norah Drewett de Kresz, pianist— 
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STARS 


MUSICAL 


Dr, Lothar Wallerstein, stage director, surrounded by principals of the Rosenkavalier 


cast, 


Left to right: Richard Mayr, Adele Kern, Carda Jovanovic, Hermann Wiede- 


mann and Vera Schwars. 


gave the international public at Salzburg an 
opportunity to hear chamber music playing 
of the finest and most finished variety. Their 
very program bespoke the taste and culture 


LOTTE LEHMANN AND THE OM- 

INOUS SILVER ROSE (ROSEN- 
KAVALIER). 

of two real artists: a first portion devoted to 

the genius loci, Mozart, and to that other most 

distinctly Austrian genius of music, Franz 


GEORGE 


ALONE 


(Song) 
M. Wirmark & Sons 


DAFFODILS 


(Song) 
M. Wirmark & Sons 


IN AN OLD GARDEN 


(Piano Solo) 
Cart Fiscuer, Inc. 


THE DRYAD 


(Song) 
Cart Fiscuer, Inc. 


BAGBY 


























Schubert; and a second half given over to 
Tartini, Reger and Debussy. A large and 
enthusiastic audience spared no signs of its 
admiration. 

RuzeNA HERLINGER’s SUCCESS 

At the big Mozart Hall, Ruzena Herlin- 
ger, noted Viennese soprano, gathered many 
friends and admirers of her art for a pro- 
gram of broad popular appeal. Schubert, 
Mozart, Dvorak, Korngold and Strauss were 
represented, and so sung as to enforce big 
and prolonged applause. 

A number of open-air and church concerts 
completed the wide and varied festival menu. 
The annual Mozart serenades given by Bern- 
hard Paumgartner and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic in the lovely courtyard of the ancient 
residence of the Salzburg archbishops, be- 
longed to the former species; the perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Requiem under Josef Mess- 
ner to the latter. Maria Keldorfer, Yella 
Braun Fernwald, Hermann Gallos and Rich- 
ard Mayr made an excellent solo quartet. So- 
prano and contralto also collaborated in the 
“first time anywhere” of an ecclesiastical 
pseudo-novelty, namely, the Stabat Mater 
by Peter Cornelius. It is an early work, 
from the composer’s twenties, not unrelated 
to his later opera, The Barber of Bagdad, 
but less esoteric, often dramatic, and fre- 
quently succumbing to the allurements of the 
Italian operatic style. 

Paut Becuert. 


Los Angeles Notes 


Los Ancetrs, CaL.—Bruno Walter re- 
turned to the Bowl for a two weeks’ term. 
His first program contained no novelties, 
being a good conservative program but so 
perfect in art with which it was presented 
that orchestra and hearers alike applauded 
his efforts. The Thursday night program 
opened with Mendelssohn’s not often heard 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. The Brahms 
Fourth Symphony, which followed, was a 
magnificent piece of conducting and the or- 
chestra responded as if inspired. Friday 
night, Mary Fabian, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, was the soloist, singing 
Pace Mio Dio from La Forza del Destino, 
and the recitative and aria from Tschaikow- 
sky’s Joan of Arc. She displayed a pleas- 
ing voice and was well received, singing an 
aria from Madame Butterfly as an encore. 
Following the singer, Conductor Walter 
played Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, for strings 
and piano, with Bloch conducting. 

In the Saturday night popular program, 
Mr. Walter was again the satisfying artist. 
The highlight of the evening was Mozart's 
Kleine Nachtmusik, which was given with 
consummate artistry. Fritz De Bruin, bari- 
tone, the choice of the audition board, ap- 
peared as soloist. He sang An Enemy of 
His People, from Andre Chenier, by Gior- 
dano, and the prologue to Pagliacci 

Georgia Stark (a pupil of Alma Stetzler), 
who went to Italy two or three years ago 
to continue her studies, has made several suc- 
cessful appearances in opera in Italy, scor- 
ing heavily. 

The combined board of directors and tech- 
nical board of the Los Angeles Chapter of 
Pro Musica were guests of Robert Schmitz, 
president and founder of the organization, at 
a dinner given at the home of Mrs. John 
Boyce-Smith. Plans for future activities of 
Pro Musica were discussed. Mr. Schmitz 
was recently accorded an ovation when he 
appeared as soloist at the Bowl, and was 
honored at a reception after the concert at the 
home of Mrs. Smith. mi. H. 


Abby Morrison Ricker to Tour 


During this winter season, Abby Morrison 
Ricker will make an extensive concert tour, 
which will keep her busy until early in the 
summer, when she plans to go abroad. 
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“He sang with much finish of style, 
with admirably sustained phrases, 
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—New York Sun. 
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CA NNOUNCEMENT 


of interest to all 


PAPALARDO PUPILS 


To all new students beginning work with Maestro Papalardo not 
later than October 15th, 1929, and to all old pupils who continue their 
studies during the season 1929-30, possessing sufficient vocal talent, 
musical ability and personality to warrant a professional career, oppor- 
tunity will be given to compete for two 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS for the summer of 1930 


at the 


PAPALARDO MUSIC COLONY 
CENTREPORT, L. I. 


The judges who will hear contestants in May, 1930, and who will 
award one scholarship for soprano and one for mezzo-soprano, will 
include a music critic, a vocal teacher and a conductor. Maestro Papa- 
lardo will accompany his pupils at the piano and will have nothing to 
do with the selection of the winners, the decision of the judges being 
final. The awards will go to the two singers who in the judges’ opinion 
are most apt to win success on the concert or operatic stage and who 
exhibit the greatest individual talent and artistic proficiency. 


The summer study thus offered free to the two winners will include 
complete preparation of their programs for public recital in New York 
City, Fall of 1930, together with the study of operatic roles. A two 
room, kitchenette and bath apartment at the Papalardo Music Colony 
will be placed at the disposal of the two young singers. Full enjoyment 
of vacation possibilities at the Centreport Colony will be theirs from 
June to September. Bathing, boating, fishing, hiking, tennis—on the 
private court—and other summer sports will add to their pleasure dur- 


ing leisure hours. 
For further information, age requirements, etc., address 


Tue PAPALarpo Stupios, 50 West 67th St., New York City, 
or phone Trafalgar 3087. 











MUSICAL 


STUDENTS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS, 
photographed at the school’s summer home .at Lucérne-in-Maine, while engaging in an 
outdoor class in bodily development, part of the normal Dalcroze training, comprising 
eurythmics, improvisation, ear training, harmony, and all musical theory. 


ALBERTO JONAS, 
after the completion of his successful 
master class in Los Angeles, with his 
wife visited Sequoia Park and Yosemite 
Park, where Jonas proved his mastery 
was not confined to the piano. The 
above snapshot was taken by Mrs. Jonas 
in front of the Glacier Hotel. 


MARGUERITE D’ALV AREZ, 
with Maria Kurenko and her husband, 
photographed at Juan les Pines in the 
South of France, .in the garden of Mme. 
Kurenko’s villa. Mme. D’Alvarez has 
also been enjoying a rest at Antibes and 
is feeling in excellent health. She has 
since gone to London to start a tour dur- 
ing the month of October. She will re- 
turn to America in November and is 
scheduled for a Carnegie Hall recital on 

December 6. 


ALEXANDER BLOCH 
and his friend, Carl Ruggles (left), the 
well known American modernist com- 
poser, snapped at the latter’s home in Ar- 
lington, Vt. The Conductorless Orches- 
tra will present Mr. Ruggles’ Portals 
some time this winter. His composi- 
tion, Men and Angels, for six muted 
trumpets, created a sensation when it 
was performed by the International 
Composers’ Guild in New York, which 
sensation was repeated at the Salzburg 

Festival the following year. 


ZARA BOUSON, 


lyric coloratura, who anticipates a busy 
season. Miss Bouson has arranged sev- 
eral interesting programs for her public 


appearances this season. 
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JUDITH BOKOR, 


cellist, who is going to make a tour of 

North America in January, February 

and March of 1930. Here she is pictured 

enjoying her holidays at (upper left) 

Juan les Pins, southern France, and (up- 
per and lower right)in Italy. 


MERLE ALCOCK, 
contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who possesses 
the gift of entering into the 
spirit of whatever she sings, 
whether the appearance be in 
opera, concert, recital, oratorio, 
or in a great religious work 
such as the Verdi Requiem. 
She was heard in New York 
last season in several perform- 
ances of the Verdi Mass, and 
sang with such dramatic inten- 
sity that the public, musicians 
and newspaper critics united in 
declaring that she had scored a 
sensation. In April of next year 
the contralto will be heard in 
the same work with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. She also 
has been booked for many other 
important engagements during 

the coming season. 
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ADAM KURYLLO, 
Polish violinist, photographed with the 


mountains of his homeland for a back- 
ground. Mr. Kuryllo has returned to 
America and has already begun work 
with his pupils in his New York studio. 


RHEA SILBERTA, 
who returned from Eu- 
rope recently and has al- 
ready begun teaching and 
coaching at her New 
York studios. While in 
Europe Miss Silberia did 
considerable composing 
and these works will be 


published shortly. 
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San Francisco’s Seventh Annual 
Opera Season Begins Brilliantly 


Rigoletto Chosen for Opening Performance—Record Crowds in 
Attendance All Week—Celebrated Stars Are Heard. 


San Francisco, Cat.—It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a scene more brilliant or tri- 
umphant than the opening of San Francisco’s 
seventh annual opera season, on September 
12. Presented under the auspices of the San 
Francisco Opera Association, of which Gae- 


tano Merola has been the director-general - 


since its origin, and representing every prom- 
inent name in society and in the arts, the 
event assumed proportions such as San Fran- 
cisco knows so well how to carry with an air 
of elegance and success. . 

The opera selected for this gala occasion 
was Verdi’s Rigoletto. When Mr. Merola 
appeared at the conductor’s stand, he was 
hailed with a storm of applause. The cast 
included four stars. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
who made his San Francisco debut as the 
Duke of Mantua, and heralded as one of the 
foremost tenors of the day, lived up to the 
exalted position he occupies in Europe and 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and his 
interpretation of the Duke was one not to be 
forgotten in the annals of opera in this city. 
Mr. Lauri-Volpi’s voice is used with con- 
summate vocal craftsmanship. He sang thé 
Questa o quella and La Donna e Mobile mag- 
nificently, completely electrifying his hearers 
through the clarity and volume of his tone 
which now and then had the tender note that 
grips the heart. Lauri-Volpi made a great 
and deserved hit and throughout the inter- 
missions his voice and art were the topics of 
comment. 

After an absence of five years, Giuseppe 
De Luca, well-beloved in San Francisco, re- 
turned in the role of Rigoletto. One can 
readily say that Mr. De Luca finds in this 
part one of his finest impersonation. Queena 
Mario sang Gilda, a role in which San Fran- 
cisco opera goers have heard and admired 
her many times and one which is well fitted 
to her personality. Miss Mario brought deli- 
cate, feminine qualities to the part, making 
Gilda a lovely, girlish figure, though missing 
none of the intensity of emotion and grief. 
Leon Rothier did a great deal with the part 
of Sparafucile, voicing it admirably and mak- 
ing every phrase carry conviction. Eva At- 
kinson as Maddalena completed the excellent 
cast. 

The orchestra under the leadership of Mr. 
Merola performed with sensitiveness and 
finesse. Thanks to the training of Antonio 
Dell’ Orefice, chorus master, the work of the 
local chorus was a decided improvement over 
that of seasons past. It sang with vim and, 
incidentally, true to pitch. The stage set- 
tings were adequate and a word of praise 
must be set down in favor of Armando 
Agnini, stage and technical director, who 
saw that the chorus and supers were well 
grouped in the first act and had the neces- 
sary freedom of action. 

Last, but by no means least, comes an ap- 
preciation of Merola. It is a thing of record 
that he gives the singers fine support, but in 
this old work of Verdi he is to be com- 
mended for the warmth and life he gives it 





FRITZ REINER, 


with his daughter Eva, with whom he 

spent most of the summer after his Mi- 

lan concerts, cruising the Adriatic and 

the Mediterranean and visiting the Black 

Mountains of Montenegro. Mr. Reiner 

has already returned to Cincinnati with 
his other daughter, Berta. 


plus the ability of knowing how to make an 
old opera appeal to a modern audience. 
HANSEL AND GRETEL (MATINEE) 

In order that the children might attend, the 
San Francisco Opera Company’s first pro- 
duction of Hansel and Gretel took place on 
Saturday matinee, September 14, and the 
youngsters came in flocks to enjoy the de- 
lightful fairy story and Humperdinck’s ex- 
quisite music. 

Lenore Ivey, talented young artist from 
Los Angeles, sang Hansel with an authority 
which gave the character just the right 
abandon, and there was good comedy ‘in it, 
too. She sang well, her mezzo soprano voice 
being especially mellow and pleasing in the 
middle position. Queena Mario, lithe and full 
of animation, made a quaint and charming 
little Gretel. 

The outstanding performance of the after- 
noon was Kathryn Meisle’s Witch. It is not 
a large part, to be sure, but it must be well 
sung and acted in order to be effective, and 
Miss Meisle proved again her extraordinary 
gifts as a singer and actress. Miss Meisle’s 
make-up was remarkable; thus she was a 
weird, hideous creature, and by sacrificing 


her naturally lovely contralto tones for a 
shrill, squeaky voice, the artist’s characteri- 
zation was not only interesting but also 
strikingly realistic. The role of Peter, the 
children’s father, was entrusted to Eugenio 
Sandrini, heard here for the first time. 

Karl Riedel, who conducted the opera, 
made his first appearance here on this occa- 
sion and likewise scored an excellent im- 
pression on the public and critics. His inter- 
pretation of the Humperdinck score was au- 
thoritative, and that he brought out with tell- 
ing effect its many fine points speaks much 
for his musicianship. The orchestra and 
mise-en-scene were on a high plane of ex- 
cellence. 

L’E.istr D’AMorE 

Donizetti’s L’Elisir D’Amore, with a well 
balanced cast including Tito Schipa as Ne- 
morino, Nina Morgana as Adina, Pompilio 
Malatesta as Doctor Dulcamara, and Millo 
Picco as Belcore, was the bill for Saturday 
night, September 14. Were it not for this 
quartet of fine artists, the San Francisco 
Opera Company would have found no pos- 
sible excuse to revive this old opera. 

Naturally, it was Tito Schipa who was the 
principal drawing card that attracted the ca- 
pacity audience, which means that 4,500 peo- 
ple attended the performance. Mr. Schipa 
sang superbly, especially in the last act, 
where with the Una Furtiva Lagrima he 
rose to the greatest heights in vocal art. The 
voice of luscious sweetness and crystalline 
beauty showed its possessor to be a master 
of the art of bel canto and an intelligent mu- 
sician, one who never resorts to cheap tricks 
to “put it over” and one who respects the 

(Continued on page 30) 





Mayor Thompson Proclaims 


Chicago Civic Opera Week 


Cuicaco.—Official recognition of Civic 
Opera week, October 7 to 12 inclusive, by 
the city of Chicago was contained in a proc- 
lamation issued by Mayor William Hale 
Thompson. It reads: 

Whereas, the Chicago Civic Opera Company is 
one of the outstanding civic and cultural institu- 
tions of Metropolitan Chicago and has sponsored 
the Associated Civic Opera Clubs of this city—an 
association of clubs that will receive from the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, during the opera 
season, educational programs ~~ will further the 
cultural development of our cit 

This proclaims the week of October 7 to 12 as 
Civic Opera Week in the city of Chicago. 

It is indeed a privilege to bring to the attention 
of the people of Chicago, as a whole, one of our 
greatest cultural assets—the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company 

(Signed) Wma. Hate Tuompson 
Mayor, City of Chicago. 

The primary purpose of Civic Opera 
Week is to bring grand opera and the value 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company more 
forcibly before the residents of the area 
known as Metropolitan Chicago. Volunteer 
workers from every one of the Civic Opera 
Clubs which make up the parent organiza- 
tion—the Associated Civic Opera Clubs of 
Metropolitan Chicago—will devote their en- 


tire time to the task of making Chicago 
“opera-minded.” 

it will be remembered that the Associated 
Civic Opera Clubs of Metropolitan Chicago 
came into being during a banquet at the 
Stevens Hotel, May 20, attended by music- 
lovers from forty-two districts of Metropli- 
tan Chicago. 

Dema Harshbarger, whose civic music as- 
sociations may be found all over the United 
States, and who has been the pioneer in 
bringing good music to remote places and 
in increasing appreciation for good music, 
has been the moving spirit in the organiza- 
tion of the Associated Civic Opera Clubs. 
Miss Harshbarger has devoted her time dur- 
ing the summer months to the organization 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Clubs. Her 
genius for organization and her zeal for good 
music have been largely responsible for the 
‘success which has attended the venture. It 
is Miss Harshbarger’s belief that every citi- 
zen of Chicago should have a share in the 
cultural benefits to be derived from the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, and it is to this end that 
she is so enthusiastically devoting her ener- 
gics. 





Philadelphia Civic Opera to Open 
Season in October 


With the return from Europe of Mrs. 
Henry M. Tracy, president and general 
manager of the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company, and Alexander Smallens, musical 
director, rehearsals for the coming season 
are now being conducted. The season will 
open on October 24, with Borodin’s Prince 
Igor, which will be given in Russian with an 
all-Russian cast and a magnificent Russian 
ballet. 

The management also announces the en- 
gagement of Marie Sundelius, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who will make her 
debut as Marguerite in Faust. The role of 
Mephistopheles will be sung by George Bak- 
lanoff, Russian baritone. 


De Long Recital for November 


Rosabella De Long, California soprano, 
who was to be heard in debut at the Guild 
Theatre in New York on October 13, has 
had to postpone her appearance until No- 
vember, because of an operation for appen- 
dicitis that she underwent at the Hospital 
for Joint Diseases in New York. Miss De 
Long is recovering nicely and will return to 
her home within a week to resume prepara- 
tion for her program. 


Schmitz With Institut Pedagogique 


Enlarged plans of the Section of Music at 
the Teachers Training College, known also 
as “Institut Pedagogique” and affiliated with 
the Montreal University, Montreal, include 
the reorganization of the piano department, 
under the supervision of Robert 
Schmitz as head of the department, assisted 


by Marion Cassell, authorized Schmitz rep- 
resentative, who will conduct studies 
through the year at the Institute. 

The opening of the department took place 
during the week of September 23, Mr. 
Schmitz being present, conducting the ex- 
aminations for a large enrollment. Mr. 
Schmitz returns to New York for two weeks 
in October before his departure for the Ori- 
ent, where his engagements will hold him for 
six months. 


Adolph Linden’s Seattle Schemes 
in Bankruptcy 

The American Broadcasting Company 
chain, built up by Adolph Linden of Seattle, 
it is reported, has been declared in bank- 
ruptcy. The matter is of interest owing to 
the fact that many musicians are owed vari- 
ous sums, large and small. The Musicians’ 
Club of Seattle has filed action for $22,- 
991.95, representing amounts said to be due 
to union musicians. There is also a claim of 
more than $9,000, understood to be due thir- 
teen musicians brought to Seattle from New 
York for Linden’s Philharmonic concert, 
most of whom are reported to have given 
up solo positions with Eastern philharmonic 
and symphony orchestras. Linden gave a 
series of summer symphony concerts in Seat- 
tle, and these musicians, so it is reported, 
expected that they would be broadcasting 
from New York on the ABC chain when 
the Seattle summer concerts ended. It is 
stated that salaries of musicians, including 
the thirteen Eastern instrumental soloists, 
aggregated $80,000 for the series of con- 
certs. Linden’s outlay for the concerts was 
reported as $120,000, with estimated reve- 
nues not more than $20,000, and perhaps as 
low as $15,000. 





Last Minute 


NEWS 





Rethberg Highly Praised 
(By special telegram) 

San Francisco, Cal.—A _ sold-out 
house, packed with standees, greeted 
Elisabeth Rethberg with a tremen- 
dous ovation when she appeared re- 
cently as Leonora in Il Trovatore, 
and showered her with applause 
throughout the evening. It was a 
glorious rendition of the role and an 
excellent performance all around. 
The critics praised the singer most 
enthusiastically. L. 

* 
Gigli icadiania Vienna 
(By spectal cable) 

Vienna, September 21.—Gigli had 
an enormous success here as the 
Duke in Rigoletto on September 18. 
He completed conquest of the city 
two days later as Des Grieux in 
Massenet’s Manon and was obliged 
to repeat the Dream aria because of 
endless ovations. 

(Signed) Bechert. 
* * * 


Tremendous Success 
(By special cable) 
Helsingfors, Finland, September 
21.—Richard Crooks’ concert in this 
city yesterday was such a tremen- 
dous success that arrangements 
have been made for two additional 
recitals in the Finnish capital imme- 
diately. A 


Crooks 


* * * 
Corona Scores in Manon 
(By special cable) 
Torino.—Corona had immense 


success here in a performance of 
Puccini’s Manon. L. 
* a * 


Van der Veer Triumphs in 
Berlin 
Haensel & Jones have received 
the following cablegram from Ber- 
lin, dated September 24: “Van der 
Veer Berlin recital great triumph. 
Bach Saal filled, press enthusiastic.” 





Paderewski Undergoes Operation 


Ignace Jan Paderewski suffered a sudden 
attack of acute appendicitis at his Swiss 
villa, near Geneva, on September 22, and was 
rushed to a private hospital at Lausanne for 
an emergency operation. The famous pianist 
is reported as doing well. His coming 
American tour will in all probability be 
postponed until he is completely recovered. 


Bucharoff’s Lover’s Knot To Be 
Performed 


The National Opera Club of America will 
present Simon Bucharoff’s Lover’s Knot-at the 
American Women’s Association in New 
York on October 10. The Lover’s Knot was 
originally produced by the Chicago Opera 
Company under Campanini. 





WILLEM MENGELBERG 
and Edna Richolson Sollitt at Dr. Men- 


gelberg’s home in Val Sinestra, Swits- 

erland, photographed late in August 

while the conductor was enjoying a rest 

previous to resuming the winter's activi- 
ties. 
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This is a great week for jazz. A World’s Fair of 
Radio is being held in New York. 


° 


Half the operatic prima donnas do not know how 
the other half manage to succeed. 
se -utoaiien 
Which is the greatest musical newspaper in the 
world and why are you reading it at this moment ? 


_e 


Composers often begin to become great at about 
the time when they forget the classroom rules about 
composing. 

The age of superpower is with us. In music, how- 
ever, it should be expressed not through degree of 
noise, but intensity of inspiration. 

A 150-story skyscraper is in contemplation here. 
Its top floor will be a good place to practise saxo- 
phone, or else to house a vocal studio for “scream 
tests.” 

——# 

The international spy system of the MusicaL 
CovuRIER unearths the item that Europe still gives 
its native composers more encouragement than their 
American colleagues receive on this side of the At- 
lantic. 


~ 


Sais iam 

If you have difficulty in deciding upon a teacher 
or @ music school this autumn, read the advertise- 
ments in the Musrcat Courter and make your selec- 
tion from them. You will in that way be choosing 


frorn the best. 
ee 


Schools, colleges, and universities are open for the 
season, and one wonders how much their students 
will know next spring about Bach, opera, sym- 
phonies, musical eras and periods in general, Stra- 
vinsky, and the difference between the ideals of 
classical and modernistic composers ? 

Bee Se 

The news of Gigli’s tremendous success at the 
Vienna Opera, printed in another part of this issue, 
is interesting from another standpoint than that of 
news. That one of the world’s greatest singers 
should carry his audience by storm wherever he 
sings is not at all surprising, but it is remarkable 
what a hold the Italian method of singing has on 
German augiences. Very few of the German singers 
sing in the genuine Italian way (especially the Wag- 
nerian singers ), but nowhere is the bel canto of such 
artists as Gigli more appreciated than in the Vater- 
land. Two things would seem to be proven—the 
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excellence of Italian song and the genuine musical 
understanding of the Germans. 
SHER Sanaa 
A highly interesting even if not authoritative essay 
on Beethoven (“La Vie de Beethoven”) has been 
written by Edouard Herriot, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. It is published by Librairie Gallimard, 
Paris. M. Herriot treats his subject with insight and 
sympathy, but his book,savors somewhat of amateur 
adoration and hero worship. Musical statesmen are 
not numerous and therefore M. Herriot is to be con- 
gratulated upon his tonal bent, which is matched 
in diplomatic circles of Europe only by Duce Musso- 
lini in Italy, and Lord Balfour in England. 
nae 
In spite of predictions to the contrary, the con- 
ductorless orchestra will continue to function during 
the coming season, with a larger program than be- 
fore. Among the works to be given at its first con- 
cert on October 26 in Carnegie Hall is Portals, by 
Carl Ruggles. It will be recalled that Ruggles is 
the composer of the piece for seven or more solo 
trumpets, entitled Angels—part of one of his sym- 
phonies. This was given some years ago by the In- 
ternational Composers Guild and later in Venice at 
a festival of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music. It was a shocker, and no doubt Por- 
tals will prove equally so. 
a rs 
The Lohengrin swan, Gotterdammerung ravens, 
Siegfried dragon, Walkiire horse, and Rhinegold ser- 
pent had a special meeting in the Metropolitan Opera 
House prop room last Saturday afternoon imme- 
diately following the arrival in New York of Joseph 
Rosenstock, the new Wagnerian conductor, at our 
local lyrical temple. Mr. Rosenstock is thirty-four 
years old and had been conducting at Wiesbaden 
since 1927, The Association of Wagnerian Live 
Stock is of course intensely concerned about the 
questions of tradition and tempos. The sense of 
the meeting was to the effect that before making rep- 
resentations to Mr. Rosenstock it would be advisable 
to wait, see, and hear. 
wees ect 
In McCall’s Magazine, Geraldine Farrar has an 
article called Let’s Dare to Be Ourselves. The art- 
ist urges women to remain womanly and declares 
that men still admire true femininity. Can this be 
true, when the New York Sun humorist (of the 
Sun Dial) declares in his column of September 21 
that, “‘an old-fashioned girl is a girl who won’t drink 
out of a bottle, go outdoors until she is fully dressed 
or make a parachute leap for fun.” At any rate, 
Mme. Farrar always has been truly and attractively 
feminine in the most appealing sense and she cer- 
tainly has dared to be herself, for she retired from 
opera at the height of her fame in that field, and 
devoted herself to concert singing, which she believes 
to be an infinitely higher art than the delivery of 
acted and costumed lyricism. Furthermore, Mme. 
Farrar married and divorced when she chose, gave 
all her stage interpretations decided originality (often 
against tradition), was the first famous opera artist 
to go into moving pictures, and maintained a boldly 
independent stand during the war, when she asserted 
rightly that militarism and art have nothing in com- 
mon and that to make war upon a people should not 
imply also the making of war upon its pictures, 
books, statues, and music. 
~~ 
It is fitting, and it is pleasurable, that New York 
is now experiencing a revival of the operettas and 
musical comedies of Victor Herbert. His Sweet- 
hearts opened the current series at the Jolson Thea- 
ter last week and it was interesting to find that the 
ingratiating melodies and skillful orchestration of 
the late master of light music, could delight an audi- 
ence of today, and without recourse to jazz and to 
vulgarity of text. Herbert spent most of his life in 
New York and understood intelligently the taste of 
his period, a period still strongly under the delightful 
influence of the operettas by Johann Strauss, Suppe, 
Milloecker, and Gilbert and Sullivan. The musician- 
ship of Herbert was unquestioned, but in addition he 
possesset] also a wealth of facility in the writing of 
tunes and he mastered irresistibly the rhythms that 
were characteristic of light stage music before the 
din and drone of jazz came into vogue. Sweethearts 
is by no means Herbert’s best work but its leading 
examples are in early prospect of revival (Mlle. 
Modiste, with Fritzi Scheff as the heroine will follow 
shortly) and the series at the Jolson Theater should 
prove to be a benison to the older generations who 
hold Victor Herbert in grateful memory; and an 
education to the younger folk who ought to know 
that the composition of musical comedy can be made 
an art when it comes from the pen of an artist. 
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Is Your Light Under a Bushel? 


Now that summer is over and autumn has re- 
turned the days are growing perceptibly shorter 
and there is a touch of early morning chill, and 
here and there a few of our trees are beginning 
to shed their leaves. Signs, these, that the play 
season is once more at an end, and the work sea- 
son is reaching out its tentacles to soil our hands 
by the touch of toil. 

And this year, as every year, there are those 
who are wondering whether or not their time 
will be fully or only partly occupied, or, indeed, 
wholly unoccupied. 

This is the tragedy of the musician of small 
repute, of stunted or undeveloped business acu- 
men, of professional deficiency or incompetence 
—the musician who does not advertise. 

For these, this time of waiting must be a tor- 
ture. Will the old pupils return? Will new pu- 
pils apply for lessons? Will there be concert en- 
gagements?P Will the moderate successes of past 
years lead to greater successes in years to come, 
or will those efforts have been futile and in vain, 
and the verdict: Tried, and found waiting? 

The upswing is generally easy. To get a start 
of a sort—small beginnings—is within the power 
of all. To induce belief in the minds of a few 
is by no means impossible. To make of these 
few satisfied customers is quite another matter. 

Statistics gathered by various private and 
government business agencies have proved that 
one of the most prevalent causes of failure is 
neglect on the part of business heads to put back 
a certain portion of their earnings into the devel- 
opment of their business—failure to advertise. 

Music, whether music teaching or concert 
giving, is a business with many features similar 
to any other business, and it is just as necessary 
for the musician to put back into his business 
in the form of advertising a certain portion of 
his earnings as it is for the head of a corpora- 
tion. 

The failure of many musicians, and especially 
of many music teachers, results from their lim- 
ited outlook. After having made a small start with 
a few customers they imagine that this environ- 
ment is large enough for all future needs. Their 
error is evidently that they do not reach a suffi- 
ciently great number of people with their appeal. 
Instead of reaching hundreds or thousands they 
reach only a few score.”If even a small propor- 
tion of their limited class of pupils drops out 
they find that their income has fallen below the 
minimum of necessity and they are then face to 
face with the tragedy of gnawing poverty and 
carping care. How can they reach any large 
number of people except by advertising? 

It has been wisely said that there is no friend- 
ship in business. Certainly there is no friend- 
ship in a busines that expects to grow to large 
dimensions. 

It is true, also, that musicians cannot depend 
either upon friends or upon satisfied customers 
as a permanency. There must be an outreaching 
which extends far beyond any such mouth to 
mouth limitations, and which appeals to thou- 
sands upon thousands of people. 

Now that fall is here quite a few of the musi- 
cians who find themselves filled with anxiety 
for the future, and doubts as to the success of 
the new season, might have saved themselves 
al this suffering by simply increasing, by adver- 
tising, the extent of their appeal in the past. 
They might save themselves such suffering in 
the future by taking steps immediately to reach 
out, and ever further out, toward possible new 
customers and new avenues of earning. 


Albert Coates, who conducted Boris Godounoff 
at the Berlin State Opera on September 17, is the 
first foreign conductor (and English, too!) to be 
regularly engaged at a German opera house since 
the war. He is also the first British conductor to 
wield the baton at the Berlin opera since Arthur 
Sullivan led his Mikado there many years ago. 

“Mozart to Greet the Mayor” is a headline in the 
Herald Tribune of September 22. Would that it 
were so. However, the truth is that the New York 
Mozart Society will hold a members’ day meeting 
at the Hotel Astor on that day, and its president, 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, has arranged a reception for 
the chief executive of this city. He is a composer, 
too, and perhaps Mozart might have liked to meet 
him. At any rate, Jimmy undoubtedly will refer 
to Wolfgang, and make a graceful speech. He al- 
ways does. 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Chas. N. Boyd, director of the I ‘ittsburgh Musical 
Institute, sends compliments to Variations and says 
that he considers it a feat to keep this department 
interesting year after year. 

Often | have wondered whether any individual 
should continue to write about music after twenty 
years of such activity. In some respects the subject 
never is exhausted, but in others there seems less and 
less to say about it as time speeds onward. There 
are so few great composers and their works have 
become so intimately familiar. 

Of course each generation brings new hearers but 
also discards much music of previous periods ; and on 
the other hand the new compositions age with such 
fatal rapidity. 

I find myself varying in my reactions to music. 
Sometimes I live for weeks in a state of hot en- 
thusiasm about all musical art; then again, I grow 
fastidious and finical, and may be won only by cer- 
tain works and performers, or else my receptive fac- 
ulties atrophy altogether temporarily, and I have no 
desire whatsoever to hear music of any kind, 
even to talk or read about it. Under all those con- 
ditions, however, I am compelled to keep on writing 
musical comment, and frequently I feel that I am 
travelling in a tortuous circle, like the enslaved Sam- 
son in the opera by Saint-Saéns. At such moments 
I pause and ask myself whether this department 
could possibly retain the interest of its regular read- 
ers. 

eRe 

I know that other critical writers suffer as I do 
from attacks of distaste and discouragement in musi- 
cal experiences. | remember a conversation with 
the late James Gibbon Huneker, when he gave up 
writing on the MusicaL Courier and resigned his 
position as music critic of a daily newspaper. 

“My brain simply refuses to assimilate any more 
music,” he told me, “and I can’t get my pen to tackle 
the subject any longer. I am going to Europe, read 
novels, look at pictures and sculpture, loaf, and 
study life. When I return, I shall write stories and 
plays, and confine my journalistic endeavors to book 
reviewing and criticism of the drama. Concerts and 
operas have seen the last of me. I have finally 
escaped from the chain gang of music critics.” 

Huneker went to Europe for a twelvemonth, but 
then returned and capitulated ignominiously by re- 
suming the ball and chain of a job as music critic 
on a daily paper. His tonal writings were more 
brilliant than ever, and he put them out in book 
farm, even though most of the material between cov- 
ers was the product of his earlier years, much of it 
having first appeared in the Musicat Coukier. Our 
files contain more than three quarters of the writ- 
ing which later made up the contents of Huneker’s 
Mezzotints, Overtones, Melomaniacs, and others of 
his famous volumes. 

Several years after his resumption of musical 
writing | twitted Huneker about his “escape” from 
the subject. He answered: “My boy, it simply can’t 
be done, as you will find out. Music is like a dis- 
ease of which you may think yourself» ‘cured’ only 
to find it breaking out again in your system no mat- 
ter how long the interval of dormancy or hiberna- 
tion.” 

eRe 

In my own case I faced an especially difficult situ- 
ation, for I decided early in the modernistic musical 
movement that it lacked depth, value, and a future 
even relatively permanent, and so I never could 
bring myself to spilling much or greatly heated ink 
on the subject. The latest developments in the mod- 
ernistic camp incline me to think that my early esti- 
mate was correct. My abiding gods, therefore, were 
represented by Palestrina, Bach, Purcell, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Schubert, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Gluck, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Verdi, 
Liszt, Franck, with a few lesser of the dead deities 
who also had believed in form, key relationships, 
melody, and beauty for beauty’s sake. 

After Brahms, I could accord high admiration and 
some affection only to Strauss, Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy, Puccini, Sibelius, and to moments of Strav- 
insky, Schoenberg, Hindemith, Respighi, Rieti, Pro- 
kofieff, and some of — contemporaries. 


Huneker continually waved the red flag and saw 
in every radical new composer a highly interesting 


expression of the Zeitgeist. I envy him his fiery 
partisanship, much as I envy William J. Henderson 
the faithfulness with which he follows and tracks 


down every example of the modernistic movement, 
and the skill with which he conceals his hearty con- 
tempt for most of it. 

For the rest, I admire Ernest Newman’s topical 
and yet intensely analytical pen; Lawrence Gilman’s 
Olympian style and his adherence to only the static 
phases of musical art; the deep seriousness of Oscar 
Thompson, Olin Downes, and Samuel Chotzinoff ; 
the picturesque imagery and virtuoso vocabulary of 
Richard L. Stokes; the direct and practical handling 
of his material by Francis D. Perkins; and the reck- 
less courage of the frontal attacks against incom- 
petence and charlatanry by Pitts Sanborn and Her- 
bert Peyser. 

Occasionally | come across excellent writing and 
informative criticism in American cities outside of 
New York, but lack of time prevents my keeping 
in constant touch with the many dailies all over the 
country. My favorite among the out of town critics 
always has been Philip Hale, now a veteran, but one 
that has never grown dour or dull. 

German musical criticism took a decided slump 
after the war and shows signs of very slow recovery. 
French critical writing surpasses the German at pres- 
ent in significance and sincerity. England has pro- 
duced no serious rival to Ernest Newman. 

All of those I have mentioned, except Huneker, 
are plodders of the musical circle exclusively, when 
they discuss tonal topics. Huneker, the Steeplejack, 
as he called himself, crawled over the walls that con- 
fine the “chain gang,’ and reached out to other 
realms. Most of his musical writing was such in 
name only, for it covered as well the domains of 
poetry, drama, sculpture, painting, architecture, 
philosophy, fiction, anecdote, history, and autobiog- 
raphy. On all those subjects, the artful and adorable 
Huneker wrote with unceasing brilliancy and adroit- 
ness. I never lack in admiring amazement when | 
turn back to the ancient files of the Musicar 
CourIeER and see what Huneker did for over fifteen 
years in his department called The Raconteur. 

When the late Marc A. Blumenberg engaged me 
for a place on the Musicat Courter staff in 1903, 
as assistant editor, he said to me: “I wish you to take 
the place of Jim Huneker.” I could not help reply- 
ing honestly: “You do not mean the place, but the 
space, don’t you?” 

I had been a protegé of Hunecker and when he 
advised me to ask for the position on the Musica. 
Courter we were drinking beer together at Liichow’s 
in Fourteenth Street. He said: “You have ability 
and promise as a musical writer. However, you are 
very young and there is still time for your salvation. 
Reflect before you hang yourself by the neck. But, 
if nothing will stop you from undertaking the ac- 
cursed career, you have my blessing and may God 
have mercy on your soul. Prosit! Waiter, two 
more Pilseners and not too much froth.” 

eRe 


A correspondent, V. L., reminds me from Bad 
Nauheim, in Germany that in the recent list of musi- 
cal books I recommended for reading, I forgot to 
mention Romain Rolland’s Beethoven. The omis- 
sion was intentional, for I had not read the book. 
I am reading it now. 

| a 


A number of letters have come to this desk regard- 
ing the recent article I wrote on the subject of musi- 
cal advertising. The following missive from D. 
brings out some interesting points : 


Everything that you said is true and though many articles 
of a like nature have appeared in your paper and elsewhere, 
nevertheless the facts cannot be repeated too often for the 
benefit of musicians who need just such advice. They 
should be informed as to what medium to use and also what 
sort of advertising they should contract for and what sort 
of service they will get before putting their name on the 
dotted line. Too many musicians advertise in music papers 
that cannot possibly do them an,ounce of good. They often 
insert such ads. through ignorance, or because they are 
talked into it by solicitors and are too timid or too good 
natured to say “no.” 

The trouble in the music business is that even some of 
those who know that “It pays to advertise,” put a card in a 
paper and let it go at that. The returns are very small, but 
they grow as soon as the advertiser gets publicity in addi- 
tion to advertising—always granted that merit warrants 
both. 

Each century has seen the birth of new things and condi- 
tions. Today is the day of industry and money. Therefore, 
everything has an intrinsic value. Everything is placed on 
the market to be bought and sold. I estimate art as 
one of the commodities of our time. Many of the teachers, 
the piano houses, the performers, are complaining that 
music has gone to the dogs. Who is at fault? The ones 
who do the complaining. As soon as hard times appear, 
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what do they do? Hide themselves, and cut down on their 
advertising, thereby cutting down on their business returns. 

Look at the department stores. What do they do during 
hard times? They advertise twice as much as before. What 
do they advertise? Bargains. Maybe those sales are real 
bargains and maybe they are not. They are advertised as 
such, for we all like, for instance, to buy a silk shirt for 
$12.50 that was priced ‘originally at $16. We think that 
when we get it at $12.50 we get a bargain, yet the depart- 
ment store makes a profit. 

Again, take the automobile business. {It was hard hit last 
year, much more than people knew. What did those manu 
facturers do? They pushed the sales of automobiles through 
increased advertising. 1 see that General Motors sold at 
76 today and I am sure it will reach 90 before the end of 
the year. That’s how business is done in this country. Many 
musicians gamble on the stock market, of which they know 
nothing, in preference to spending money to advertise the 
particular business which they do understand, at least art- 
istically. 

And speaking of American business and business 
methods, the gentleman who wrote the attached re- 
cently to Messrs. Evans & Salter is to be commended 
for his enterprise even if he is somewhat confused 
about certain facts and personages. The writer is the 
assistant manager of a Baltimore hotel: 


Baltimore, September 9, 1929. 


Messrs. Evans & Salter, 

113 West 57th Street, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

We are anxious to have you and members of your opera, 
Yehudi Menuhin, enjoy the hospitality of the --—— Hotel, 
feeling sure you will find it comfortable and convenient. 

Our rooms are moderately priced; special weekly rates 
may be obtained with special group rates to theatrical per- 
formers. 

The writer would be pleased to have you wire reservations 
collect in his care, so we may be able to set aside rooms 
desired. 

We would be pleased if you could pass the descriptive 
folders to members of your company. 

Hoping to hear from you, we are 

Very truly yours, 


ere 


Thanks to Wynne Pyle, the pianist, this desk comes 
into possession of a little booklet by Edward Orner, 
colored professor of the art of jazz playing, who 
has founded the United States Musical Sport Club. 
The organization is engaged i “music publishing, 
song writing, story writing, moving picture scenario 
instruction, playwriting, stage instruction, music ar- 
rangement, new styles and ideas of jazz and classical 
music, booking orchestras and performers, picturing 
musical dramatic plays, and staging musical games.” 

The booklet, written by Mr. Orner, admits as a 
preface that he is the “king of jazz” and of the 
“new style of music,” and that he is “the man who 
was able to get something from music that no one 
was able to do before; and who has proven to the 
public that music is a game the same as any other 
sport, and who has also made it possible for each 
player to be given credit for his style of playing 
(through points) something that has never been done 
before for the benefit of the musician’s life.” The 
preface continues: “Since music has been existing 
there has not been any one who has been able to ex- 
plain and give the player credit for his style and 
technical featuring besides Mr. E. D. Orner.” 

The author then tells of the “fast style of music 
and the different value of time. He explains that 
“the time of music has been improved,” and “that 
there is just as much difference from the old style of 
music as there is in daylight-saving time and the old 
standard time.” More specifically, Mr. Orner sets 
forth: “Some of the various and important move- 
ments are arranged in two-four time and the value 
of the note is arranged from 32nd to 64th 
time, and it is called the extra terrific tempo move- 
ment, which means very, very fast. The second 
is called single terrific tempo and is also called cut 
time with a balance of four-four counts to a meas- 
ure, the notes value from 16th to 32nd. The third 
is called common terrific movement, its value time 
is compound time and the note value is from a quarter 
to sixteen notes. The fourth is single common time 
which is very slow. The value of the note is from 
Y, to \, during playing you will find some very fast 
movements in it. The fifth is Double Single time 
the value of the note is arranged from a whole to 
an eighth which is very slow and is played faster than 
the 6-8 and some time slower than 4-4. In it you 
will find some very fast terrific movements and diffi- 
cult expression which makes this style of music very 
complicated. During featuring music, you will find 
it arranged in these styles, which are very abrupt. : 

More valuable advice is offered as follows: “Be- 
fore you will ever be able to accomplish very much, 
you must understand how to take advantage of your 
music. The advantage in technical fingering, in mas- 
tering any keyboard regardless of what instrument 
it may be, you should never press very hard on the 
keys. Do it with a touch, with a slight (!) of hand 
which gives the music a better effect. During the 
fingering a fast piece of music and also a moderate 
tempo piece, you must look at the value of each note, 
and touch the keys accordingly, we should realize 
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the technique comes from each individual player and 
it will show itself thru you on any keyboard, and 
if you prolong a note longer than the value should 
be, it kills the effect of the music, and also the play- 
er” (!!) We should take this as a paragraph, and 
notice you are invited out for dinner how you try 
to eat with manner and influence of technique.” 
2 Rm ® 


Mr. Orner is generous with the information that 
the names used in the fastest music written in double 
time, are “trimingo, tripo, temps, tripit, lango,” and 
also “Tempo 67, the name of the style which is extra 
terrific tripic time. In some of our special game 
music you do not have time enough to modulate into 
the different movements and have to stop for 
them (!) and be ready for the different style changes. 
We also have a style of music which must be played 
in wave-length movement and which must sound to 
the audience as if played at a distance far away.” 

The excellent and logical peroration has it that “In 
the old style of music, the fastest movement is called 
presto, but today since jazz has been originated there 
was not anyone who was able to set time to jazz 
music, but Mr. Orner, the man who figured music 
close enough, and was able to explain the difference 
between the old style of time music and what music 
has improved today. So now you know the correct 
name for jazz music is called the limit in presto, and 
it is played in a terrific movement and has an abrupt 
style and a difficult modulation. We have made it 
possible to increase the popularity of you and your 
orchestra through the great achievements of our 
Musical Sport Club, and our sports will have the 
same effect as the Baseball, Boxing, or any other 
leading sports that the present mind of people appre- 
ciates.” 

The orchestra membership fees of the United 
States Musical Sport Club are $37 per year, $1.75 
down (to be forwarded with application blank), and 
the balance payable weekly or monthly, if you so 
desire. 

If you cannot play in Tempo 67, extra terrific 
tripic time, or take proper advantage of your music, 
join the U. S. M. S. C. without delay. Its head- 
quarters are at 238 West 138th Street, New York. 

nm FP 

The farmer and his radio have often been made 
the butt of the humorous paragraph writers, but a 
recent letter published in the Pittsburgh Post Ga- 
zette of September 17, shows that not all the dwell- 
ers on farms are lacking in musical taste. Here is 
the epistle : 


Editor the Post-Gazette: 

We are folks who live on a farm. We like the radio and 
our outfit is a good one. But we do not care much for jazz, 
especially when the singers in a jazz band begin to cry to 
the music. It is impossible to express an opinion of this 
noise that would go through the mails. Sometimes we are 
inclined to think our set has become defective, but, later, 
when the real music comes on, we find the machine is not at 
fault. Maybe some of your readers can tell us what it is 
all about. “Stockman Sam” told us KDKA was trying to 
reduce the amount of jazz music, but this fall it seems to be 
getting worse with more of it. 

Farm Fork. 
September 13, 1929. 
2Rme, 
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An overtone is one of those tones which are left 
over and not played by amateur pianists. 

2 

B. F. writes succulently: “Some of the modern- 
ists serve us Limburger cheese on a Limoges platter 
and try to make us think it is terrapin.” 

ner e 

Who was it that said of Chopin transcriptions: 
“Mixing a couple of Chopin studies is like mixing 
whiskey and water—it spoils two good things” ? 

2 RR 
From Le Ménestrel (Paris) July 26: 


Blairsville, Pa., 


---Sur les représentations de Marouf au Ravinia Opera, 
l’éditeur en chef du Musicat Courter écrit: “Je m’étonne 
qu'une pareille ceuvre ait pu quitter l’affiche du Metropolitan. 
Elle y tut dirigée par Rabaud lui-méme peu aprés la guerre. 
C’est une partition délicieusement écrite, d’un lyrisme déli- 
cat, aux descriptions intelligentes et d’une humeur fasci- 
nante. 

Mario Chamlee est une révélation dans le réle de Marouf; 
celui de la princesse vaut d’unanimes éloges 4 Yvonne Gall. 
mRrmre*e 

The Paris edition of the New York Herald Trib- 
une published an article on Sander Harmati, con- 
ductor of the Omaha Orchestra, and remarks: “One 
of his first symphonies won him the Pulitzer Prize 
for Symphonic Composition in 1922. He then di- 
rected several orchestras and at last founded the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. By dint of great persever- 
ance and in the face of great difficulties he has suc- 
ceeded in building this up into one of the leading or- 
chestras of the country.” One can readily imagine 
the perseverance required and difficulties overcome 
on the part of Mr. Harmati in making a success of 
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the Boston Symphony Orchestra when it is realized 
that he did not found it (the organization is almost 
fifty years old) and has not conducted it, although 
Henschel, Gericke, Nikisch, Muck, Fiedler, Mon- 
teux, and others did, and Koussevitzky is conducting 
it now. 

Of course, Mr. Harmati never gave such astonish- 
ing information to the Herald interviewer, and is not 
at all the sort of man to claim laurels to which he 
is not entitled. He has won plenty of them as leader 
of the Omaha Orchestra, an organization whose for- 
mation he inspired and whose artistic worth he is 
improving from season to season. 

No one is surprised, however, to read misleading 
information in Paris papers about American musical 
conditions. The more incredible it seems the more 
readily it is believed in Paris by all the natives ex- 
cept those French artists who have visited this coun- 
try. Parisian ignorance about music often is little less 
than appalling. When the distinguished late com- 
poser, Camille Saint-Saéns, made his first visit to 
our shores, a musical reporter who met him at the 
dock, asked the master: “What do you think of 
American music ?” Saint-Saéns flashed a look of sur- 
prise at his questioner. “American music?” he quer- 
ied; “hein! I didn’t know there is any.” 

eRe 

P. A. has it on a postcard, that “As a Hungarian 

composer, Bartok is last, but not Liszt.” 
RR eR 

This is the season of the year when many a musi- 
cian comes back to his piano, and many a moth 
leaves it. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


POETRY AND PASSION 

Poetry and passion are the two essential elements 
of music, and they usually go together. Poetry, or 
beauty of sound, may exist without passion or ani- 
mation. But the works which make the strongest 
impression on the general pubblic are those which 
abound in animation, passion, energy, and climaxes 
of sound. What can account for the excitement 
caused by such an ill-sounding composition as De 
Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance but the passion and en- 
ergy of it? There is hardly a chord in it which is 


beautiful when played alone and without passion. 


The success of the piece depends entirely on the 
rhythmical energy and increasing passion of the per- 
former. 

Very much of the music of the past decade de- 
pends on its passion for its effect. Take the com- 
pelling rhythms and the passion out of the newest 
music by Stravinsky, for example, and nothing re- 
mains but unbeautiful discords. Honegger’s orches- 
tral composition describing the movements and the 
sounds of a locomotive in action is a good example 
of energy and passion of a kind. The work has 
achieved considerable success in spite of the absence 
of any beautiful sound in it whatever. 

The Prize Song from Wagner’s Die Meistersinger 
consists of a chain of concords which make beau- 
tiful sounds when played slowly and without the 
least passion. Of course, no singer ever interprets 
this music without a certain amount of emotional 
intensity. Wagner did not intend it to be sung 
without fervor. But he made it with euphonious 
chords and avoided everything harsh. Elsewhere 
Wagner wrote many a page of discords which must 
be played with force and passion to be acceptable. 
Chopin’s study in A flat, the first of the second 
book, often called the Aeolian Harp, is a composi- 
tion of a poetical nature consisting of concordant 
harmonies which demand no energy and passion to 
interpret. But near the end of his B minor scherzo, 
Chopin has employed discords as harsh as anything 
in Schoenberg or Stravinsky. Only the passion of 
the climax makes acceptable the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh on G, many times repeated with a bit- 
ing F sharp in the bass. 

Beethoven’s C sharp minor sonata, known as the 
Moonlight, is mostly poetry without passion. Even 
the last movement contains much poetry notwith- 
standing its torrent of passion. In his Appassionata 
sonata, Beethoven has omitted passion from the 
middie movement only. The first and the last move- 
ments are strenuously passionate and practically de- 
void of beauty of sound. Berlioz has been credited 
with the paternity of the school of ugliness which 
demands passion to make it palatable. But surely 
Beethoven wrote many passages and movements 
which are discordant and dependent on rhythm, 
force, and passion for their effectiveness. 

The most modern of discordant music, in fact, 
contains no new element. Everything in it has been 
used before. Rhythm and passion were developed 
long before the sense of beauty. The first musical 
instinct of the baby mind is rhythm. A return to 
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rhythm is a return to the instinct of the child. It 
is youth, life, alertness, and energy. And an uncul- 
tured audience will respond very much more readily 
to passion than to poetry. Many a composition 
filled with melodic and harmonic commonplaces has 
swept the public off its feet with its energy and pas- 
sion. The success of Liszt’s Rhapsodies was won 
by the dashing rhythms and ever increasing energy 
of the tonal climaxes. Their poetry and emotional 
depths are of secondary importance. Compare those 
rhapsodies with the minuet, so-called, of Beetho- 
ven’s E flat sonata, op. 31, which is a movement of 
the purest poetic beauty. It contains what are tech- 
nically called discords,—that is to say, chords which 
require resolution,—but it has hardly a discordant - 
sound. Nor does it demand a passionate interpre- 
tation. It is in character and subject matter as much 
unlike a product of today as the serene beauty of a 
marble Venus differs from the struggles of Laocoon 
and his two sons within the coils of the strangling 
serpents. 

Both have their merits; but they must not be 
judged by the same standards. A bronze tiger show- 
ing his fangs in anger may be as fine a work of art 
as the antique head of the Marble Faun. Each work 
must be judged according to the ability of the artist 
to express the character and spirit of the subject 
matter. Kipling relies on force and ugliness for 
the success of his line describing a woman: “A rag 
and a bone and a hank of hair.” Tennyson made 
an appeal to beauty when he wrote: “Queen rose of 
the rose-bud garden of girls.” 

The same difference is found in music. The 
older composers thought more about beauty. The 
modern composers think more about force and pas- 
sion. An opera by Puccini and an opera by Mozart 
cannot have the same interpretation, because Puccini 
relies mostly on passion, and Mozart depends mostly 
on poetic beauty. Puccini, therefore, made a greater 
appeal to the public in general than Mozart made. 
Will his works endure? Keats says that “A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever.” Can it be said that the 
progress of operatic music has been downwards 
since the days of Mozart? It would be more true 
to say that the progress has been in a different di- 
rection. The world is more democratic today. The 
influence of the aristocracy is weaker. The gov- 
ernment has passed more and more into the hands 
of the people. An ever increasing mass of ignorant 
and unthinking voters make the laws and shape the 
destinies of the nations of the world. But with this 
advancement of political freedom has also gone the 
wider recognition of the popular taste, which does 
not find as much delight in poetry as in passion. The 
serious and highly cultured artist may resent this 
rising tide of mediocrity. But if he tries to stem it 
too stoutly he will be overwhelmed by the waves. 
In the world of thought and art, majorities count 
for nought. Yet the fate of concert halls and opera 
houses depends on the support of majorities and not 
on cultured minorities. Money, after all, is the de- 
ciding factor. But the older school of poetic beauty 
need not be neglected merely because the modern 
school of passion must be recognized. If a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever, then Schumann’s little Trau- 
merei and Mendelssohn’s fragile Spring Song may 
yet outlive many a thundering orchestral work of 
the present school of energy and passion. 

What would Edgar Allan Poe have to say about 
the music of today? He was not a musician, and 
his judgment would be reasonably free from the 
supposed prejudices of a music critic. 

In his essay on The Poetic Principle he says: 
“That pleasure which is at once the most pure, the 
most elevating, the most intense, is derived, I main- 
tain, from the contemplation of the beautiful. In 
the contemplation of Beauty we alone find it pos- 
sible to attain that pleasurable elevation or excite- 
ment of the soul, which we recognize as the Poetic 
Sentiment, and which is so easily distinguished from 
Truth, which is the satisfaction of the Reason, or 
from Passion, which is the excitement of the heart.” 
He detested program music, and he ridiculed Kotz- 
wara’s Battle of Prague; for the function of music 
was not to appeal to reason with a truthful picture 
of the battle, but to contemplate Beauty. He in- 
sisted on beauty,—on beauty alone, and for its own 
sake. He would admit no tyranny over his thoughts 
by a description of what the music meant to por- 
tray. He never could listen to a crowd of singers 
in an Italian operatic ensemble without picturing to 
himself the turkey-like birds into which the sisters 
were changed to lament with chatter and gobbles the 
death of brother Meleager. 

This is amusing to read, perhaps, but it will not 
prevent modern music from going its own way and 
older critics from recalling the harmonies of yester 
year. G. 
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RADIO AMATEURS BANNED 


It has been announced by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company that from now on the amateur artist 
on their air waves will be banished. Due to the de- 
mands of buyers of time on the air waves for the 
purpose of advertising and their willingness to pay 
for it plus good artists, professionals only are wanted 
by the N. B.C. 

Up to the present the amateur has played a big 
role on the broadcasting stations and the recent edict 
deals a death blow to those who hoped to interest 
the public without any definite remuneration. In 
the days when anything and everything was accepted 
on the radio the air waves were a great source of 
emotional outlet for anyone who believed he was 
“artistic”; little theater enthusiasts, old maid so- 
pranos, child prodigies, scratchy violinists, etc., etc.— 
they were all accepted as part of the great efforts 
made by a new industry. 

The action of the National Broadcasting Company 
is a reflection of the present general attitude of the 
greater part of the industry, and even more, of the 
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general public. The radio industry understands only 
too well that, unless the public is given that to which 
it will listen, it is tolling its own death knell. Since 
the advertiser on radio is willing to pay for the bet- 
ter programs there is only one thing to do: give him 
the best. When one enters the field of the “best in 
music” there is only one class to deal with, and that 
is the professional ; and the professional musician de- 
mands financial remuneration just as any other pro- 
fessional does. 

The attitude of the N. B. C. will certainly attract 
the best to its fold, for it will be possible for a musi- 
cian to give to radio of his or her best, and live. 
Prominent names lend a distinction and weight to a 
radio hour, and from now on, if an amateur has am- 
bitions he must seek an audition, and if he is good 
enough work will be forthcoming, but remuneration 
must accompany it. 

The idea is so valuable that it is understood that 
other prominent stations are attempting to work out 
the same plan. 


29 
WELL DESERVED HONORS 

Cadman is an American composer who stands high 
in public favor, and he is nowhere more popular 
than in the West, and especially in California where 
he has for a good many years made his home. His 
popularity was in evidence not long ago, as already 
reported in these columns, in a Cadman concert 
given by the San Diego Civic Orchestra, under the 
direction of Nino Marcelli, in Balboa Park, which is 
a portion of the San Diego exposition grounds that 
were constructed at great expense some twenty years 
ago. It is difficult to conceive of a more beautiful 
park, especially in combination with the matchless 
San Diego summer weather, with its moderate tem- 
perature and its blue Italian skies. The park lies on 
high ground overlooking San Diego Bay and the Pa- 


cific Ocean beyond, and is a pleasant place for any 


music, and especially the gentle melodic muse of Vad- 
man. The entire program was devoted to Cadman 
works, and one must feel satisfaction that this Amer- 
ican composer, who combines the popular with the 
serious, is recognized in this substantial manner. 
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Dr. Butler Presents His Views on College 


Education 
a Syracuse, N. Y., September 14, 1929. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

For twenty-five years I have been a subscriber to, and an 
admirer of, the Musicat Courter. As a géneral rule I have 
agreed with the ideas of its editor, but I must take issue 
with the opinions expressed in the editorial printed in black 
face type on page 22 of the August 31 issue. 

The facts given in this editorial are so far from the truth 
and the arguments in support of the opinions given are so 
fallacious that as the famous cartoonist says, “Something 
should be done about this.” 

The article quotes McClelland Barclay, an illustrator who 
believes that it is unwise for an art student to study at a 
college, and who clinches his argument by saying he does not 
know of one successful illustrator who is a college graduate. 
The writer of your editorial goes on to say: “These are 
words of wisdom and apply to music as well as to art.” 
They may be words of wisdom as far as art is concerned, 
but they are not as far as music is concerned. Later on in 
the article the editor says: “How many of them (musicians) 
had college educations? Is it true of them, as of illustrators 

alluded to by Mr. Barclay, that none of them are college 
ay north Doubtless there are exceptions, but the rule is 
that the successful musician has had little or no education.” 

In answes to this paragraph, I could, if you would give 
me space, fill three complete columns in the MusiIcaL 
Courier with the names of successful American musicians 
who are college men, and if I could secure a list of college 
women who are successful musicians, the list would proba- 
bly be half as long again. Unfortunately, no such list, as far 
as I know, has ever been compiled. 

By “musician” your writer may mean only “performer,” 
but to me the term musician includes performers, composers, 
teachers, theorists, historians, critics and conductors. Fif- 
teen years ago in the Musical Quarterly, William J. Baltzell 
compiled a list of noted American musicians who were 
graduates of colleges or universities. Mr. Baltzell’s list was 
accurate as it was made up from the files of the educational 
institution these men had attended. Over three hundred 
names were given. In his article Mr. Baltzell said his list 
was far from complete as he had been unable to get any 
information from some of the colleges to which his ques- 
tionnaire had been sent. 

With the addition of music teaching forces in the uni- 
versities and colleges and with the tripled and, possibly, 
quadrupled enrollment of music students in these institutions, 
the number of graduates has, without doubt, greatly in- 
creased. Some of these men have already made a name for 
themselves. As time goes on and these musicians come to 
their full maturity, the number of successful musicians who 
have had their training in colleges and universities will no 
doubt greatly increase. 

We all know that the vast majority of music students 
now studying in this country are either studying with pri- 
vate teachers or are enrolled in large conservatories. Phe 
universities are training only a small proportion of the vast 
army of music students. If, out of the small number being 
trained, the university can turn out a goodly number of 
successful musicians, it is not only useless but foolish to ad- 
vise the prospective music student to steer clear of the uni- 
versity. “A tree is known by its fruit.” The universities 
have no reason whatever to be ashamed of the American 
musicians, whose names are given below. I only regret that 
I can include the names of so few women. 

I am perfectly willing to acknowledge that it is not es- 
sential to go to college to get a musical education. It is not 
essential to go to college to get any kind of education. A 
man who has brains, gumption and ambition can educate 
himself without ever going to school at all. This does not 
mean that such practice is a wise one. He will lose in time, 
in energy and effectiveness by doing so. I believe it is ad- 
visable for the young musician to attend either a college or 
a first class conservatory of music, where courses of study 
are arranged to meet at least the minimum requirements of 
the National Association of Schools of Music, of which 
thirty-eight of the largest and best schools of music in this 
country, including universities and college schools and con- 
servatories of music, are members. 

In the four year courses established by this Association, 
from eighteen to twenty-six percent of the time given to 
study is devoted to basic academic subjects, such as English, 
English Literature, History and foreign languages. From 
seventy-four to eighty-two percent is devoted to music en- 
semble and ear training. These courses are arranged by the 
Association and have been adopted by the thirty-eight schools 
which are members and by many other schools who believe 


that by arranging these courses the National Association of 
Schools of Music has made a step forward in musical edu- 
cation in America. 

In closing, I give the names of only a few well known 
American musicians, who received their training in colleges 
or universities. I do not expect you will print this article in 
black face _type as you did your editor’s article, but I hope 
you will give it place in your valued publication. 


SRnALe BOND ee concert baritone 
aritone. Chicago Opera Company 
ALEXANDER ae SELL, organist and com 
HAROLD HEN ‘own . ss 
KA, operatic contralto 
MARSH ro 
DUDLEY BUCK, voice teacher 
FRANCIS ROGERS, baritone 
KAR see toe HACKETT, voice teacher and critic 
ARTHUR FOOTE, composer 
DAVID BISPHAM, Salen formerly with the Metropolitan Opera 
KARL KRUEGER, conductor of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
CHARLES SKIL LTON, organist, composer and condhee 
PALLIE SHIRES oes ter and composer 
soprano, ra Comique, and Chicago Opera 
LOUIS BAKER PH 'HILLIPS, got P . ™ 
G GE C, teacher and compose 
ALLEN pHINCKLEY, operatic bass and  Gedies of voice 
GEORGE MULFINGER, 
E ianist, teacher and composer 
W. HENDERSON, cree . 
RICHARD ALDRICH, critic 
OSCAR G ASOWARC, 
G., composer and historian 
LAMBERT MURPHY, ier 
ax H. POWELL, pianist and composer 
UPERT HUGHES, composer 
REGINALD DE KOVE composer 
FRANK DAMROSCH, conductor and teacher 
PHILIP HALE, critic 
BLAIR FAIRCHILD, composer 
PHILIP GOEPP, historian 
RUBIN GOLDMARK, composer 
FRANK BIBB, pianist and accompanist 
HENRY T. FINCK, critic 
DEEMS TAYLOR, composer and critic 
WALDO S. PRATT, historian 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON, composer and historian 
DAVID Pegs y 33 SMITH, composer, conductor and teacher 
JOHN CARPENTER, composer 
CARL DURFEE bass 
GEORGE HARRIS, t tenor and composer 
erin os ON, bass 
RADY, voice teacher 
WALT ER. BOGERY voice teacher 
GARDNER ON, voice teacher 
HERBERT WITHERSE ‘OON, operatic bass and voice teacher 
FRANK KENDRIE, conductor and vic!'r. teacher 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, pianist and ¢:wiposer 
BENNETT CHALLIS, operatic baritone 
B composer and teacher 
-RTER, composer and organist 
HTON, organist and teacher 
x accompanist and coach 
HEELER, tenor 
CARL MARTIN, bass 
es ew Set “and teacher 
MYRON is and voice teacher 
KENNET ‘BRADLEY, teacher 
ARTHUR FARWS and 
ay COLE’ composer and teacher 
PARKER. composer and teache 
Linn C. SEILER ao 
pit hel JOHN 
CALVIN | CADY, teacher of piano 
LOUIS A. BOG ERNE, composer 
HOWARD HANSON, composer and teacher 
EARL V. MOORE, conductor and teacher 
GRANT Lae t _— and geen 
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LYMAN WEL recital an 
oat pet ahs Cc AP 
TEWART ADAMS, organist 
JAMES cite tre organist and teacher 
L. ARD, organist and teacher 
ey ay SPAETIL critic and teacher 
NRY L. MASON, pianist and teacher 
W. DOANE, organist and accompanist 
io) oe A, teacher 
B. NEVIN, organist and composer 
light opera soprano 
EDER, organist and writer 
ALLER, composer 
E E. SH voice teacher 
anes F- FARNSWORTH, teacher 


BIRGE, teacher 
R. SPAULDING, ‘theorist and teacher 
CLARENCE HAMILTON. historian and teacher 
SUMNER SALTER, composer 
CHARLES N. BOYD, organist and teacher 
2 . EAMES, pianist and teacher 
CLASS, 


EDWARD DICKINSON historian and teacher 
GEORGE NELSON HOLT, voice teacher 
THOMAS W. SURETTE, historian and critic 
And last, but by no means least, 
LEONARD LIEBLING, pianist, editor and critic. 
Cordially yours, (Signed) Harotp L. Butter, 
President, National Association of Schools of Music, 


Dean, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 


[Dean Butler evidently read something into the editorial 
here referred to that the writer of it never intend-d. There 





was obviously no thought of condemning the study of music 
at a university music school, or any school of music, or 
anywhere else where music is ‘properly and efficiently taught. 
The editor summed up his argument in the following para- 
graph: “When one is tremendously ambitious for ihe prog- 
ress of music in America one naturally seeks the way of at- 
tainment, and the way seems to be music study—intensive, 
unremitting music study with whatever other education may 
be compatible with such study, but nothing that might dis- 
turb its balance or cause excessive strain upon the health 
and energy of the student.” Could anything be plainer? 

As a matter of fact, Dean Butler fully agrees with our 
point of view, as is shown by his conduct of the institution 
of learning of which he is at the head, which has established 
a proportion of seventy-five per cent. of its students’ time for 
music study and twenty-five per cent. for general education. 

Misunderstanding has arisen because what McClelland 
Barclay, the MusicaL Courter, and the average American, 
mean when they speak of a “college education” is not what 
Dean Butler means. Mr. Barclay clearly intended to convey 
the idea of a regular four-year college course, with practical 
exclusion of the arts, taking the student uway from his art 
studies from the age of seventeen to twenty-one. Dean But- 
ler will certainly agree that such a procedure could hardly 
be of benefit to the professional student of music, and espe- 
cially students of practical music, symphony, orchestra and 
chamber music players and concert artists. 

Dean Butler and the heads of the thirty-seven other schools 
which are members of the National Association of Schools of 
Music are to be congratulated upon having arranged a course 
of study which has just that “balance” which ts alluded to 
in the MusicaL Courter editorial, which gives the music 
student ample opportunity for the intensive study of music 
while offering him also the advantage of general education 
as well—The Editor.] 


Ken Clark Sheds a Tear for the Failures 
New York, N. Y., September 20, 1929. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Persons in the musical world who are college graduates 
undoubtedly read with more than usual interest your recent 
editorial in which you stated that a college education was 
not necessary—in fact, it was even dangerous—to a musi- 
cian of exceptional talent. Such a reader can agree readily 
with your contention that it is virtually impossible to pursue 
simultaneously the technical musical training that a future 
virtuoso should receive and an academic college training as 
well. The question is, suppose that the young person proves 
later not to be a genius—-what then? 

The colleges, with their new systems of selective admission, 
do not always find it easy to identify in the specific candi- 
dates the possession of unusual mental aptitudes. With 
musical talents, perhaps, the revealment is more immediate 
and more sure, but, even so, not every musical artist of un- 
usual talent wins a practical success. What then? If he 
remains in music, he is likely to become a teacher. If he is 
to be a private teacher, you may say that a college education 
is not necessary. Perhaps so, but I feel confident that the 
lot of the private teacher today would be a happier one if 
such teachers more generally had the advantage of a liberal 
academic training in the humanities. 

Suppose, moreover, that—as is now more than before likely 
to be the case—the frustrated solo artist goes into the pro- 
fession of the public school music supervisor, a field in 
which his technical training will be a decided asset. He is 
there likely to experience a feeling of deep regret that his 
musical education has not been supplemented by a more ade- 
quate general education. It is not merely a matter of aca- 
demic standards expected by the public schools of their in- 
structors—there are other and more personal advantages of 
such training. 

It is an essential of the artistic temperament that free rein 
be given to the ego, for the interpreter’s art is one of indi- 
vidual expression. In public school music, however, the ego 
must be sunk in the task of handling tactfully “the other fel- 
low.” The ex-artist would therefore be the better for his 
school work if he had gone through the ego-deflating process 
of college associations—even at the expense of the mental 
anguish occasioned when the undergraduate is in too great 
non-conformity to the college “type”—as some of the great 
artists would undoubtedly be. 

One practical detail of the supervisor’s life which would 
make a college degree advantageous to him is the necessity 
of his associating fraternally—for the better recognition of 
his school work—with his fellow faculty members, the su- 
perintendents, etc. They will probably not be able to “speak 
his language,” musically, but it will be an asset to him if he 
can speak their language, which he is much more likely to 
be able to do if he too has a college background. 

Of course, the colleges would be rendering the greatest 
service if they could teach young people not to be artists 
when they shouldn’t try to be! 

Signed) Kennetu S. CLarK. 
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Chicago Looks Forward to 
American Opera Season 


Judges for Civic Opera Contest An 
Other Notes 


(wicaco.—Beginning October 7 
two weeks thereafter the Ameri 
Company will present opera in English at 
the Majestic Theater under the auspices of 
the American Opera Society of Chicago. 
The company’s opening offering will be 
Gounod’s Faust and the feature of the season 
will be a new American opera, Yolanda of 
Cyprus, by Clarence Loomis of Chicago, 
which will have its first presentation on Oc- 
tober 9. 

As has already 


nounced 


and for 
rican Opera 


been stated in these col- 
umns, Isaac Van Grove is musical director 
of the company. Besides Mr. Van Grove 
and Mr. Loomis, Chicago has contributed to 
the company four singers and the orchestral 
complement. The singers are Marion Mc 
Afee, Eunice Steen, Maria Matyas and 
Helen Golden. 

During its season here the American 
Opera Company will present Madame But- 
terfly, The Marriage of Figaro, Carmen and 
Martha, besides the two above-mentioned 
operas. 

SJ DGES FoR CHICAGO OpERA CONTEST 

rhe three judges selected to preside at the 
preliminary contest for the Chicago Civic 
Opera European scholarships under the au- 
agnces of the Society of American Musicians, 

m September 25 and 26, are James Davies, 
mente editor of the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune; William Goldenburg, music editor 
of the Cincianati Enquirer, and Dr. F. B. 
Stiven, director of music at the University 
of Illinois. 

THE SAMPLES 3ENEFIT CONCERT 

Fanny Cole Sample and John Dwight 
Sample have been engaged to give a concert 
for the benefit of the Convent of the Cenacle 
on October 6, at the Auditorium Theater. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Sample anticipate a busy 
season in their individual work in concert, 
opera, recital and teaching. 
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CLARE OSBORNE REED 

short vacation to face 

a busy season. Mrs. Reed went to North 

Carolina for the first part of her summer 

vacation and spent the balance in the north 
oods. Her teachers’ normal which 
rins October 1, promises to of the 
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largest she has taught, judging from the 

great number already registered, which in- 

cludes many of her artist pupils. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


San Francisco 
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composer. His phrasing is impeccable and 
his diction as pure as his tone. No feature 
of Mr. Schipa’s singing makes more appeal 
than in his use of pianissimo and this he did 
frequently during the evening. That Tito 
Schipa is a popular favorite in this city is 
the indication that our public recognizes 
genuine art when it hears it so perfectly dem- 
onstrated. Mr. Schipa was vociferously ap- 
plauded at every opportunity and his success 
had every earmark of a personal triumph. 

Pompilio Malatesta, that past-master in the 
dificult art of buffoonery, gave a remark- 
able presentation of the “quack doctor.” 
Here is an artist who is never grotesque, 
who never goes beyond the bounds of good 
taste in order to get a laugh from his audi- 
ence. On the other hand, Mr. Malatesta 
never loses the opportunity to add the note 
af | comedy by means of his voice or gesture. 

, his antics as well as his singing of the 
ry ome wherein he lauds the merits of his elixir 
he added eclat to a worthy performance. 

In looks and in action, Nina Morgana made 
an ideal Adina. She has a coloratura soprano 
voice of real beauty and an excellent technic. 
That she sang the role well is not at all sur- 
prising, but that she caught the note of com- 
edy shows that she is an intelligent young 
woman whose sense of humor is not lacking. 
Millo Picco was satisfactory as the Sergeant, 
as was Bianca Bruni as Giannetta. The chorus 
acquitted itself in a praiseworthy fashion and 
the stage management was splendid. 

Pietro Cimini conducted, and under his 
energetic and potential baton the orchestra 
played with enthusiasm, acceleration and ac- 
curacy and assisted in no small measure in 
making the performance a notable one. 


RETHBERG RETURNS AND TRI- 


UMPHS IN TROVATORE 

Every seat in the huge Dreamland Audi- 
torium was occupied and there were several 
rows of standees when the San Francisco 
Opera Company gave Verdi’s Il Trovatore 
on September 16. The public knew that 
with a cast including Elisabeth Rethberg as 
Leonora, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi as Manrico, 
Kathryn Meisle as Azucena, Giuseppe Da- 
nise as Count di Luna, and Leon Rothier as 
Ferrando, the performance could not be any- 
thing but magnificent—and magnificent it 
was. The cast, beautifully seconded by the 
excellent playing of the orchestra under 
Merola’s direction, and the fine singing of 
the chorus and attractive pictures, gave rea- 
son for the enthusiasm that was rampant in 
the Auditorium throughout the evening. 

San Franciscoans remembered Elisabeth 
Rethberg’s sensational performances here 
last season and when she made her initial 
entrance in the second scene, they let her 
know that she had won a place in their 
hearts by according her a genuine ovation. 
Unquestionably, Leonora is one of Mme. 
Rethberg’s best roles; she sings it not only 
with emotional power and dramatic warmth 
but her delivery of the coloratura sections 
of the music was extraordinary in its tech- 
nical perfection, superbly beautiful in quality 
and astonishing in range of dynamic con- 
trasts. From beginning to end, Mme. Reth- 
berg’s creation of Leonora was a thing of 
exquisite beauty. And if Mme. Rethberg 
appealed to the ear she was also stunning to 
the eye. It is indeed a joy to see a prima 
donna who fits the part, who knows how to 
wear her costumes with ease, and who car- 
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who arrived from abroad on the S.S. France last week. 


(Photo by International Newsreel.) 





ries herself with grace. It was a big night 
for Elisabeth Rethberg. 

Lauri-Volpi shared honors with the so- 
prano. He was a powerful Manrico and the 
possessor of an unique voice as to volume. 
He knows how to make big contrasts be- 
tween stupendous fortissimos and more 
gentle tones and, as his acting was on a par 
with his singing, he scored one hundred per 
cent. 

Kathryn Meisle made a superb Azucena for 
beauty of voice, dramatic ardor and inte rpre- 
tative spirit. 

Giuseppe Danise made his first appearance 
of the season. He is a fine artist, and as 
the Count Di Luna gave constant proof of 
his acute intelligence; his baritone voice 
abounded in colors to express in a most fit- 
ting manner the various characteristics of 
the role. His singing of the “Il balen” 
brought down the house. 

Merola directed and showed that he knew 
his Verdi. He delights in conducting this 
old work and that pleasure was mirrored 
in the illuminating reading accorded the 
score. C..8 


Maria Koussevitsky Home from 
Triumphs Abroad 


Maria Koussevitzky, soprano, returned 
September 15 from her European trip, dur- 
ing which she sang with tremendous success 
at four symphony concerts with the Warsaw 
Philharmonic Orchestra, resulting in an en- 
gagement to record for the Syrena Record- 
ing Company of Poland. Mme. Koussevit- 
zky also sang for the Polish Radio Company 
at a concert which was broadcast throughout 


Europe, and was offered an engagement in 
the Warsaw Big Theater but could not ac- 
cept it owing to engagements already booked 
in the United States. That the soprano was 
held in high regard by the Warsaw critics 
is evident from the following review in the 
Kurjer Warszawski: “The concert was a 
great success, thanks to the soloist, Maria 
Koussevitzky, who has a beautiful voice and 
shows splendid training and technic, also fine 
musical interpretation.” 

Mme. Koussevitzky’s forthcoming engage- 
ments in this country include an appearance 
in the Penn Athletic Club series in Philadel- 
phia, and also concerts in Richmond, Va., 
New York, Detroit, Boston, and other cities. 


Ignace Hilsberg Back from Europe 


Ignace Hilsberg, well known \Polish pian- 
ist and pedagogue, has returned to New 
York after spending over three months in 
Europe visiting Poland, Austria, France and 
Switzerland. While abroad he and Mrs. 
Hilsberg were entertained by many promi- 
nent musicians, included in which were Mr. 
and Mrs. Emil Sauer. During the coming 
season, as usual, Mr. Hilsberg’s activities 
will include concert appearances as well as 
teaching. He is a member of the faculty 
of the Institute of Musical Art of the Juil- 
liard Foundation, and he also has a large 
class of private pupils. 


Arthur Hartman Arriving Soon 


Arthur Hartman, who has been ill this 
summer in Europe, will return to this coun- 
try after October I’ and will be the guest of 
his sister in Philadelphia. 
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peared in magazines in various European 
countries. 

The growing recognition of Delius’ genius 
in his native England found official expres- 
sion in the 1929 New Year’s Honors List, 
when he was made a “Companion of Honor.” 

Probably no one has so successfully cham- 
pioned the Delius cause as Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Certainly no other conductor has 
so divined the very soul of this music, has so 
uncannily realized every intention of every 
phase of it. “There is but one Delius, and 
Beecham is his prophet.” 

Therefore the Delius Festival, to take 
place in London this fall, organized and con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, bids fair to 
prove the crowning event of Delius’ public 
career. Beginning on October 12 and end- 
ing on November 1, it comprises four or- 
chestral and choral concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall and at Central Hall, Westminster, and 
two chamber concerts at the Aeolian Hall. 
The finest London orchestras and chamber 
bodies will play and the choirs participating 
will be The Philharmonic Choir, The British 
Broadcasting Company Choir and The Lon- 
don Select Choir. Within the generous scope 
of this scheme will be included all the above- 
mentioned recently completed works as well 
as such established masterpieces as The Mass 
of Life (complete), parts of A Village Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Appalachia, Sea Drift, North 
Country Sketches, Eventyr, the first violin 
sonata, the cello sonata, Dance Rhapsody No. 
2, Song Before Sunrise. 

But what will make this festival historical 
and romantic will be the presence of the 
composer himself at the rehearsals and con- 
certs. Can one imagine a more thrilling 
event than the public reappearance, after 
years of seclusion, of this blind frail genius 
(so beautiful in his concentrated spiritual 
vitality) on the occasion of a great festival 
devoted exclusively to his works and con- 
ducted by the man who is his most inspired 
interpreter as well as his greatest artistic 


FREDERICK DELIUS, MRS. DELIUS 
AND PERCY GRAINGER 
at the Delius home at Grez-sur-Loing. 


benefactor—at a moment, too, when the broad 
public has at last wakened up to the full mag- 
nitude of Delius’ genius? 

We who are his friends can only give 
thanks (most of which must go to Jelka 
Delius, his wife) that our hero is still young 
and sprightly enough in spirit and strong 
enough in constitution (despite his sixty- 
seven years and his misfortunes in health) 
to be able to enjoy this glorious esthetic fes- 
tivity to the full. 





Von Klenner Summer School Notes 


Jean Collin of Toronto, who studies every 
summer with Baroness Von Klenner, has 
been singing over the radio in Toronto. 

T. Sheridan Baker, tenor, after attending 
the Von Klenner Summer School, left for 
Los Angeles, where he has accepted an im- 
portant position; he has been soloist for 
many years in the First Methodist Church 
of Warren, Pa. 

Klare Marie See, director of vocal music 
at the Illinois State School for Blind, Jack- 
sonville, has finished putting into Braille the 
Von Klenner Voice Method. Mme. See 
spends her vacations with Baroness Von 
Klenner, preparing the programs used in the 
school during the year. This school is noted 
for its many beautiful solo voices and its 
choral singing. 

Elizabeth K. Nelson, soprano soloist for a 
number of years at the First Methodist 
Church, Jamestown, N. Y., is now soloist 
and precentor of the First Baptist Church 
there. During her recent vacation her place 
was filled by Regna Ahlstrom, another Von 
Klenner pupil. 

Ruth H. Barnes, Meadville, Pa., has been 
reengaged as soprano soloist and director of 
the Meadville Old Stone Church. She is one 
of the best known sopranos of western Penn- 
sylvania,.and appeared as soloist with The 
Philomel Club of Warren, Pa., in The Re- 
demption (Gounod) and Joan of Arc 
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(Gaul). She also has appeared with T. 
Sheridan Baker as guest soloist at the First 
Methodist Church, Jamestown, and at the 
Zonta Club. 

Louise Winegar has been reengaged as 
solo contralto at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Meadville. She has a fine voice of 
unusual range, and promises, under the in- 
struction of Baroness Von Klenner, to de- 


-velop into the class of those contraltos which 


have made the Von Klenner Studio so well 
known, such as Kathleen Howard, Florence 
Mulford, Adah Benzing, Marian Fritz, 
Edna May Banker, Marion Howard, Car- 
men Padilla, Jean McAllister. 

Lee Hess Barnes, tenor and director, has 
been reengaged at the Presbyterian Church, 
Meadville. The conservatory of which he 
has been director — September 20 with 
a large number of pupils. 


Liana Schipa a “Howling Success” 


Stars of the musical, stage, art and cin- 
ema world gathered in the beautiful Schipa 
home in Beverly Hills to do honor to the 
young debutante. Her celebrated father 


TITO SCHIPA 
and his little daughter, Liana, in the 
tenor’s garden in Beverly Hills, Cal. 


sang several thousand dollars’ worth of lulla- 
bies at the special demand of Liana. 

Previous to the party, Liana was chris- 
tened at a traditional Italian ceremony held 
at St. Peter-St. Paul Church. Los Angeles. 
Ramon Novarro, screen star, and Julia 
d’Annunzio, cousin of the poet, played the 
role of godfather and godmother, and Rev. 
B. J. Schaparelli performed the rite. 
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Tenth Anniversary of New York 
String Quartet 

The New York String Quartet was found- 
ed in the fall of 1919, one of the first move- 
ments in the renaissance of music which fol- 
lowed upon the close of the World War with 
its corresponding period of stagnation in all 
the arts. 

The Quartet was founded by a group of 
chamber music lovers in New York who 
recognized the want of concerts in this par- 
ticular form and agreed to create a quartet. 
The present personnel was decided upon only 
after six months of selection and elimination, 
for, in order to get four men whose styles of 
playing were as similar as possible, it was 


THE NEW YORK STRING 
QUARTET, 

camp on Lake Cham- 

plain. 


ai their summer 


necessary to pick men of one nationality or 
descent. In this case it was Czecho-Slovak- 
ian, although Messrs. Cadek and Siskovsky 
were born in America, and Messrs. Schwab 
and Vaska were living in New York at the 
time. 

In order to attain the difficult task of 
welding four distinct personalities into one, 
the founders set aside three years for study 
and practice, with no public performances to 
be given during this period. The four men 
devoted themselves to daily rehearsals and 
once a month played private concerts at the 
homes of the founders, to which famous 
musicians were invited and. asked to criticize 
freely the work of the artists; among these 
the late Franz Kneisel, who, the Quartet de- 
clares, gave unsparingly of his time, vast 
knowledge and experience. Then came the 
question of instruments, for, while each man 
possessed a fine one of his own, a quartet re- 
quires a superlative nicety of blending to 
achieve the desired effect of one grand in- 
strument. Probably several hundred were 
tried out before the ones now in use were 
decided upon and purchased. These instru- 
ments—two Stradivari, a Goffriler and a 
Rogeri—are approximately two hundred 
vears old and the prize possessions of the 
Quartet. 

After all this deliberation and careful 
preparation, the first public concert was giv- 
en in October, 1922. The Quartet did not 
fail its friends and sponsors, for the mem- 
bers played as if they loved the work and the 
quartet was hailed by the critics as a “bril- 
liant addition to the town’s musical life.” 

The first three public performances were 
given only in New York, but gradually the 
fame of the quartet spread to more cities in 
the United States and Canada, so that now, 
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eminent Russian singer, 
sur Mer on the coast of Normandy. 


enjoying a brief holiday, 
At the upper left the diva is seen among the 
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after seven years of public life, it has played 
over five hundred concerts from one end of 
the continent to the other. The largest audi- 
torium in which the quartet has been pre- 
sented is the one in San Francisco seating 
fifteen thousand. In 1927 it performed at 
the White House for ex-President and Mrs. 
Coolidge on the occasion of the Diplomatic 
Dinner, and during the past year it played 
at the opening of the new Czecho-Slovakian 
Embassy in Washington, at which Vice- 
President Curtis was guest of honor. For 
the past five years, concerts by the New 
York String Quartet have become a feature 
of the Palm Beach season, a month being re- 
served each year for this purpose. 

After the winter’s work and traveling are 
over, the Quartet retires to its picturesque 
summer camp on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, near Shelburne, Vt., where the four 
men enjoy the relaxation of an outdoor life, 
centinuing daily rehearsals, reading novel- 
ties and preparing new programs. 


Henry Hadley Highly Praised 


Henry Hadley scored one of the finest suc- 
cesses of his recent appearances as guest con- 
ductor in Seattle, Wash., this past summer. 
The press was unanimous in its praise of 
this distinguished American. Said the re- 
viewer of the Post-Intelligencer : “Never has 
the orchestra achieved a higher plane of ar- 
tistic excellence than it does with Henry 
Hadley conducting. At home in all schools 
of music, his interpretations are invariably 
tasteful and convincing as well as authori- 
tative, never guilty of any sins against art 
masked by ostentatious display.” 

Upon another occasion the same paper 
commented: “The Angelus from Hadley’s 
Third Symphony was the evening’s out- 
standing presentation, and at its conclusion 
the gifted conductor was given an ovation. 

Everything the orchestra did last night, 
under Mr. Hadley’s baton, showed a pol- 
ished improvement over previous perform- 
ances. His is a sure sense of value of mu- 
sicianship, and it was demonstrated to a 
high degree last night.” 

Everhardt Armstrong wrote: “Henry 
Hadley’s polished musicianship lifted to a 
high artistic plane last night’s orchestral 
concert. A stylist to his finger tips, Hadley 
also achieves an orchestra responsive to his 
musical will. . . . The American Orchestra 
has never played more effectively. . . . The 
suave conductor missed none of the intense 
coloring in the Russian’s music.” 

In Denver, as guest with the Elitch Sym- 
phony, he likewise made an admirable impres- 
sion. The Rocky Mountain News said: “He 
scored a personal hit with his audience. The 
entire program yesterday found favor and 
was delivered in a masterly fashion.” 

Another Denver critic commented: “His 
readings are always clear, for he thinks 
clearly. He speaks with authority and no 
shading of meaning escapes his trained in- 
tellect. He is undoubtedly one of the great- 
est conductors before the public today.’ 


Valentina Akserova a Busy Singer 


Valentina Aksarova, who has just com- 
pleted an extensive tour of England includ- 
ing Bournemouth, Folkestone, Ramsgate, 
Rhyl, Torquay and many other towns, is 
enjoying a short holiday on the coast of 
Normandy prior to her return to America. 
Among her other activities of the past year 
Mme. Aksarova was responsible for the 
founding of the London branch of Pro Mu- 
sica, which is now well under way. 

The first meeting of the society was held 
at the diva’s home in Hampstead, in the 
form of a reception for the president of the 
Parish branch, Mme. Herscher Clement, 
who explained the aims of the society. Her 
talk was followed by a musical program, con- 
sisting of a number of her piano composi- 
tions, which she played with great skill and 
taste; several of her songs, beautifully sung 
by Mme. Aksarova, and some cello pieces 
by Ravel and Glazounoff, played by Sheri- 
dan Russell. 

Subsequently two public meetings were 
held, during the course of which the follow- 
ing people agreed to act on the technical and 
administrative committees : Eugene Goossens, 
Lord Berners, Mrs. E. F. Courtauld, 
Mme. Aksarova, Malcolm Sargent, Arthur 
Bliss, Herbert Bedford, Frank Bridge and 
Angel Grande. 


AKSAROVA, 


between engagements, at Pourville 


lilies in her Hampstead garden. 
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Ada Sari (left)as the Lady in Fra Dia- 
volo at the Teatro Regio, Turin, Italy. 


Ada Sari’s Successful Summer 


Season 


Following her successful Scandinavian tour 
(chronicled in the MusicaL Courier of 
May 11), Ada Sari, Polish coloratura so- 
prano, established herself as a favorite with 
opera and concert audiences in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary. 

At the Stadt theater in Budapest she sang 
opposite Beniamino Gigli during his guest 
engagement there. Her Mimi in La Boheme 
brought the following from the Pester 
Lloyd: “Also Ada Sari, the Mimi, gave 
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Ada Sari stepping into her new Fiat in 
Budapest. 


great pleasure with her cantilena. Our opera 
and concert public have admired her for 
some time as a singer of eminent accomplish- 
ment and conscientious artistry. She com- 
bines beautiful vocal quality with a sound 
musical equipment.” 

As Rosina in the Barber of Seville Miss 
Sari had a veritable triumph in the Hunga- 
rian capital. Said the Pesti Hirlap: “Ada 
Sari, the popular diva, drew a great audience 
to the opera house. The Polish singer with a 
perfect Italian method appeared as Rosina 
in the Barber of Seville. She was delight- 
ful in the role. Her interpolation of some 
Hungarian phrases enchanted the audience, 
and she was showered with flowers. Her 
voice is finer than ever, her coloratura still 
more facile; her pearly roulades and stac- 
catos are absolutely effortless, and her trill 
is literally that of the nightingale. The 
great artist received a positive ovation.” 

The accompanying pictures show Ada Sari 
in the dual role of the Lady in Fra Diavolo 
and the proud owner of a new Fiat car of 
the latest model. 





Harcum. School to Open Fifteenth 
Year 


On October 1 the Harcum School at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., will open for its fifteenth year, 
and never has the prospect for outstanding 
accomplishment been more apparent. This 
is to be expected, however, when one remem- 
bers the vital personality and amazing versa- 
tility of the head of the school, Edith Har- 
cum. Defying doubts and arguments against 
her plan, Mrs. Harcum established a School 
which combines the literary and musical arts 
in its curriculum, with equal emphasis and 
thoroughness. Advisers maintained that a 
school to be successful must devote its main 
thought either to one or the other course. 


Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt 
EDITH HARCUM, 


pianist and head of the Harcum School. 


but time and the success of the Harcum 
School have proved Edith Harcum a’ person 
of vision and understanding. In her school, 
girls can be academic “high brows” if they 
choose, but their learning will include an ap- 
preciation of music and its history, or if 
they prefer they can be special music stu- 
dents, but they will sense the fine academic 
background and in either case feel a real 
stimulation from the artistic and cultural at- 
mosphere which permeates the school. 

It is a daily inspiration to be associated 
with Mrs. Harcum, and especially is this true 
for those whom she teaches. Besides being 
an efficient executive as head of the school, 
she also is a teacher, concert artist and mem- 
ber of the Harcum Trio, organized with 
great success last year and including also 
Mischa Mischakoff, former concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Willem Van 
den Burg, solo cellist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Each year Mrs. Harcum has a full 
class of advanced students, and yet she finds 
time to do a gocd deal of solo playing. 
Among her engagements last year was an 
interesting lecture recital given at Smith 
College, and later in the spring, she played 
for several weeks to WJZ radio audiences. 
The initial appearance of the Harcum Trio 
was received with enthusiasm and lovers of 
chamber music are eager to hear the trio 
in concert again. It is under the Recital 
Management of Arthur Judson. 

Both Mischakoff and Van den Burg are 
on the teaching staff of the Harcum School; 


other well known artists of the faculty are 
George and Pearl Boyle. Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyle gave a joint recital last winter in 
Philadelphia featuring two-piano numbers 
that were most interesting and charming, 
and it is to be hoped that they will repeat 
this type of program this year. Another 
member of the faculty is Germaine Bentz. 
Miss Bentz is from the Strassburg Con- 
servatory and winner of the first piano 
prize. She is an excellent teacher and pian- 
ist of decided ability. The voice department 
is under the supervision of Philip Warren 
Cooke, well known tenor and teacher of 
Philadelphia. 

At the Harcum School the enrollment is 
limited so that each girl comes under the 
personal supervision of Mrs. Harcum, who 
works to develop the individual talent. Con- 
servatory advantages in training are given, 
but unlike the conservatory, the Harcum 
School offers protection for the young girl, 
and the intimate charm of a cultured home. 
Beautiful grounds surround the School, ac- 
centuating the home-like atmosphere. Recrea- 
tion hours are devoted to riding, swimming, 
golf, tennis and all outdoor games. The 
student life at Harcum is unquestionably a 
full and happy experience. Cc. 


Kayla Mitzl Debut, October 18 


Kayla Mitzl, a fourteen-year old violinist 
of Hungarian and Russian parentage, will 
make her initial bow to a New York audi- 
ence in a recital at Carnegie Hall the eve- 
ning of October 18. Kayla’s first violin 
training was given her in Winnipeg, Canada, 
her home. Later, after she had shown 
marked gifts, she studied with Geza de 
Kresz, in Toronto, and also had a few les- 
sons with Leopold Auer in Chicago, Dur- 
ing the past two years she has been studying 
with Louis Persinger. 
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Michigan Institute of Music Begins 
Second Year 


Zinovy Kogan, Russian violinist, has been 
engaged as assistant to Michael Press, head 
of the violin department of the Michigan In- 
stitute of Music and Allied Arts, East Lan- 
sing, Mich.. Mr. Kogan will have entire 
charge of the Lansing branch of the Insti- 
tute and will teach violin and viola at East 
Lansing. He is a graduate of the Moscow 


ZINOVY KOGAN, 
who has been engaged as a member of 
the violin department of the Michigan 
Institute of Music. 


Conservatory, where he later taught and 
conducted opera and orchestra classes. He 
also served as concertmaster of the Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra at Nuremberg, 
of the Royal Opera at Wiesbaden, and of 
the Petrograd Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
was for many years a member of a string 
quartet which included Adolph Brodsky and 
David Popper. 

Another appointment for next season is the 
engagement of Alexander Schuster to head 
the cello department of the Institute. A Rus- 
sian by birth and a graduate of the Odessa 
Conservatory, Mr. Schuster later studied 
in Berlin with Hugo Becken and henceforth 
made that city his home. He was at one 
time a member of the string quartet which 
carried on the work of the Joachim Quartet, 
of the famous Huberman Trio, and also was 
heard as soloist with several of the leading 
European orchestras, as well as making nu- 
merous concert appearances. 

For next season Mr. Press is planning the 
formation of a string quartet which will con- 
sist of himself, Mr. Kogan, Mr. Schuster and 
Ralph Rose, Jr., a Press pupil. 

Louis Graveure will continue as head of 
the vocal department at the Institute ; Arthur 
Farwell, theory, and Lewis Richards, direc- 
tor and organizer of the school, will head the 
piano and harpsichord department. 

Although but one year old, the Institute, 
which is an amalgamation of the music de- 
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partment of Michigan State College, located 
at East Lansing, and the Lansing Conserva- 
tory of Music, has aroused so much enthusi- 
asm among music students that its enroll- 
ment has increased even beyond the hopes of 
its founders. The board of governors is 
planning to conduct next season a two mil- 
lion dollar campaign to include scholarships, 
cndowments, and a building fund. 


Grainger Returns Home 

Percy Grainger, pianist-composer, and his 
wife, returned recently on the S.S. Laco- 
nia after a sojourn of nine months on the 
continent. Mr. Grainger has been devoting 
his time to composing while abroad and has 
had several “first performances” in England 
during the past spring and summer. Mr. 
Grainger will begin his concert season with a 
tour starting in Toronto, Canada, on Octo- 
ber 1. His only New York recital will be at 
Carnegie Hall on November 8. 





| PUBLICATIONS | 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Wild Geese, a song by Annabel Morris 
Buchanan.—For words by Grace Noll 
Crowell the composer has made a highly 
effective and original setting. The words 
express the Wanderlust of one who follows 
the flight of wild geese. The mood is path- 
etic as well as passionate—despairing, but 
with a certain nobility—conflicting moods, 
difficult of attainment. By using the voca- 
bulary of the moderns the composer has at- 
tained this mood in a fashion that may, with- 
out exaggeration, be termed magnificent. 
The accompaniment is planned witha thought 
of the beating of wings and of the high, 
swift flight of geese, and into this flashing 
and throbbing accompaniment is woven a 
harmonic fabric of intensity and depth. The 
vocal part is by no means easy, and is such 
as must appeal to any highly cultured singer. 
The song is dedicated to Elisabeth Rethberg, 
and is sung by her, an honor of which it is 
in every way worthy. 

(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 

Israel Mourns Her Lost Splendor, a 
chorus for mixed voices by Clarence S. 
Metcalf.—The title of this gives the im- 
pression that it might be an addition to the 
vast literature of Jewish music that is now 
being written. An introduction on the cover, 
however, explains it as follows: “A sorrow- 
ing band of men, women and children from 
Jerusalem journey through the wilderness 
to the Jordan river to see John the Baptist.” 
The words, by Alice Metcalf, are curious, 
but apparently the work is intended for use 
at church services. The music is of a path- 
etic sort that will please many music lovers. 


(R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., New York) 

The Realms of the Blest, a sacred song 
by George Francis Bauer.—To words by 
Elizabeth Mills (1829), Mr. Bauer has writ- 
ten a simple tune of the popular sort, likely 
to be successful with religious congregations.. 
The accompaniment is suitable for either 
piano or organ, the voice part is easy yet 
effective, and the song is one to be com- 


mended. 














Artists Everywhere | 





Sophie Braslau will sing the title role 
of Carmen when that opera is presented by 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on 
October 23. Although she has been heard 
many times in Philadelphia in recital and 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
this will mark the contralto’s first appear- 
ance in opera in that city. 

Leonora Cortez, pianist, 
from Paris which says: “Heartiest greetings 
from Paris. My tour here was very suc- 
cessful. I am returning to the States next 
month (October) to play engagements, re- 
turning here after the first of the year for 
another concert tour.” 

Richard Crooks will appear on January 
27 on the Community Concert Course in 
Oneonta, N. Y. The tenor will fulfill this 
engagement between two scheduled New 
York recital appearances at the start of a 
short middle Atlantic state tour that will 
take him through New York, Kentucky, 
Ohio and Illinois. 

Fernanda Doria, American mezzo-so- 
prano, sang at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, 
on June 16, and was re- engaged for a second 
appearance there on August 25. She was 
heard in an afternoon concert at that popular 
resort, and in the evening sang the role of 
Nancy in a concert performance of Martha. 

Ethel Fox has been engaged for a re- 
cital in East Orange, N. J., on May 21 next. 
The soprano, who is also in great demand for 
operatic costume recitals with Allan Jones, 
will give a solo program on this occasion. 

H. W. Hawke, formerly of Toronto, 
later pupil of Farnam, and for two years 
past organist of St. Edward the Martyr, 


sends a card, 


New York, has been chosen for the posi- 
tion of organist and choirmaster of St. 
Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. Things “come 
his way,” for on September 3 he was mar- 
ried to Esther Cassells, of Toronto, and just 
at that time he was elected treasurer of the 
National Association of Organists. 

Florence Hinman, Mus. Doc., of Den- 
ver, Col., founder of the Lamont School of 
Music, with which the Denver Conservatory 
of Music was merged in the early summer, 
sends friends picture postcards showing her 
making “the grand tour” of Europe. Of her 
prize pupils, Ina Souez (Rains) had success 
in Covent Garden, London; Agnes Harris in 
Paris, and Francesco Velentino in Milan, all 
having done wonderfully well in their oper- 
atic appearances. 

Sylvia Lent will open her season with a 
recital at Town Hall, New York, on Oc- 
tober 18, immediately following which she 
is booked for a southern tour that will keep 
her busy into November. On January 21 
the violinist will appear jointly with Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth on the Community Concert 
Course of Altoona, Pa. 

Hassie Mayfield, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Mayfield, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of McComb. Miss., sang Fear Ye 
Not (Buck) and How Lovely Upon the 
Mountains (Harker), at Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, on recent Sabbaths. 
Her soprano voice has beautiful quality, is 
of brilliant timbre, and her singing made 
marked effect. She is studying with Arthur 
Phillips. 

Fred Patton, who successfully sang 
three performances of the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony yo the Philadelphia Orchestra 
last season, has been reengaged by this same 
organization to sing a like number of per- 
formances of Boris Goudonoff in the original 
version, under Stokowski, on November 29, 
30 and December 2, in Philadelphia. 
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STEINWAY 


The Instrument 
of the Immortals 


Lonc ago 


Hofmann chose the 
Steinway as the one 
perfect medium for 





his art. Rachmaninoff 
knows how exquisitely 
it interprets a subtle 
nuance. Paderewski 
knows how magnifi- 
cently it responds to 
his demands. Yet the 
Steinway was not de- 
signed primarily for 
the concert pianist, 
and the great majority 
are purchased on lim- 
ited incomes and for 
unassuming homes. 





The Steinway is made 
in numerous styles and 
sizes. Each embodies 
all the Steinway prin- 
ciples and ideals. And 
each returns to those 
who buy it, not only 
unending pleasure 
and delight, but the 
definite gift of perma- 
nence. You need never 
buy another piano. 





There is a Steinway dealer in 
your community or near you 
through whom you may pur- 
chase a new Steinway piano 
with a cash deposit of 10%, 
and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two 
years. *Used pianos accepted 
in partial exchange. 


Steinway pianos may also be 
obtained on rental, at reason- 
able rates, for town and coun- 


try. 


Prices: $875 and up 


é 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Richard Bonelli, Returnin3, From Europe 


Praises Chicago Opera’s Cooperative Spirit 


Baritone Faces Busy Opera and Concert Season 


“In me you can behold a musician who 
went to no music festivals, a singer who 
did not sing (publicly) —just a man who 
spent the summer in Europe to enjoy him- 
self, and did so.” Thus, Richard Bonelli, 
baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, on his recent return from abroad. His 
brightness of eye, his tanned skin and his 
exuberant spirits attested the wisdom of 
his course. 

Mr. Bonelli belongs to that not over-nu- 
merous class of singers who, while sincerely 
devoted to their art, have time and inclina- 
tion for other things in life. A student, trav- 
eler, expert automobilist, from every 'stand- 
point, he started life as a newsboy, and 
reached his present status as an eminent op- 


RICHARD BONELLI 


regarding a poster in Rome announcing 
the production of one of his movie tone 
pictures made in New York last year. 


eratic artist through the intermediate metiers 
of clerk, subscription solicitor, bookkeeper, 
auto mechanic’s helper, zinc miner and 
pusher of a lawn mower in a cemetery. 
While attending Syracuse University he 


attracted attention by his fine voice and was 
urged to take up serious vocal study. As a 
result he became a pupil of the late Jean de 
Reszke in Europe. He made his debut in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, as Valen- 
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RICHARD BONELLI AND HIS 
WIFE, PAULINE CORNELYS, 
on the Bridge of Sighs in Venice. 


tin in Faust, later returning to Europe. 
There he made a deep impression on Raoul 
Gunsborg, noted impresario of the Monte 
Carlo Opera, who gave him his first real 
opportunity. He was engaged for four per- 
formances at Monte Carlo, which stretched 
into ten. Then followed engagements in 
Italy, Havana, Munich, Hamburg, Dresden, 
Berlin and Paris, in leading baritone roles. 
It was while he was appearing in Paris with 
Mary Garden that he attracted the attention 
of the management of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company and was engaged as one of 
its leading baritones. 

Mr. Bonelli starts his fifth season with 
the Chicago Opera Company in November, 
after a concert tour which will stretch from 
October 10 to November 4, under the Wolf- 
sohn-Judson management. Last season he 
made forty-one appearances in opera and 
twenty-four in concert, the latter of which 
included a very successful recital with Mme. 


COURIER 


A DISTINGUISHED GROUP mae TF IN SALSO MAGGIORE THIS PAST 
SUMMER. 


Left to right they are: 


Civic Opera Company; Bonelli; 


Aroldo Landi ee of the Chicago Civic Opera; 
Bonelli; Albert Broad, teacher of Eva Turner; 
a young American singer, 


Mme. 
Eva Turner, Chicago 
Eva Turner and Aroldo 


Lindi’s secretary; 


Lindi were singing in Salso Maggiore at the time. 


Kurenko, guest artist with the Chicago 
Civic Opera, at Carnegie Hall in New York. 
The two artists were engaged to repeat the 
identical program in Bridgeport, Conn. and 
repeated their triumph there. 

“Yes” said the baritone, “I went to Europe 
this summer for the sole purpose of enjoy- 
ing myself. I spent four years abroad, 
studying and singing, and I found it won- 
derful to take it easy in a country which 
had always meant hard work and mental 
strain to me. I toured about 5,000 miles, 
all by auto, driving myself, and made a foot 
tour through Switzerland, climbing nature’s 
skyscrapers. Rome and Florence I saw for 
the first time, though I had sung opera in 
the north of Italy before. In Rome I was 
looking out of my hotel window, when, 
across the street, I noticed a poster bearing 
my name in large letters. I went over, and 
saw that it was an announcement of the 
production of a movie-tone picture I had 
made last year in New York. I made two, 
the Pagliacci Prologue and Largo al Fac- 
totum from the Barber of Seville. If it 
interests your readers, I was the first oper- 
atic artist to make a movie-tone picture, and 
I will say that I am proud of the distinc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Bonelli is an enthusiastic Chicagoan, 
particularly in regard to the Civic Opera 
Company. “It is a grand place to work,” 
said he. “There is a wonderful cooperative 
spirit and esprit de corps between the artists 
and between the managers and artists. To 
work for people like Mr. Insull and Mr. 
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Herbert Johnson is a privilege that no singer 
can prize too highly. No wonder that the 
standard of the performances is so high 
The environment and the conditions just 
make one feel like singing.” 

Looking at the picture of the baritone 
with his wife on the Bridge of Sighs in 
Venice, the writer commented admiringly 
on the appearance of Mme. Bonelli, who in 
stage life is Pauline Cornelys. “You bet 
she is,” said the lesser half, “and she is a 
wonderful artistic partner, too. She sang 
soprano roles opposite me at the Monte Carlo 
Opera, and also appeared with me on my 
German tour in 1925, under the management 
of Norbert Salter. She is now preparing to 
sing in Italy.” 

After which heartfelt tribute to his life 
and art mate the singer evinced a disinclina- 
tion to talk any more about himself, and 
smilingly took his departure. Z 


Edna Zahm Wins Acclaim 

Mary B. Swan, musical critic of the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, wrote enthusiastically 
of Edna Zahm’s song recital, given at Wa- 
nakah Lakeshore Country Club, September 
9. This soprano, member of the Wagner 
Grand Opera Company (re-engaged for this 
year), also giving a recital in Town Hall, 
New York, October 18, won from Miss Swan 
such commendatory phrases as “stunning pic- 
ture,” “brilliant promise,” “dramatic equip- 
ment,” “splendid vocal opulence,” “artistic 
atmosphe re,” “telling dramatic force,” “an 
ovation, ete., all of which are well deserved. 





MANAGER WANTED—Maria Bonilla, 
remarkable Mexican Dramatic Soprano, 
is coming to America next winter. Desires 
communication with American Theatrical 
Managers. Graduate of internationally 
famous Hochschule fiir Musik, Berlin. 
Pupil of notable Masters such as Her- 
mann Weissenborn, singing, Ludwig Hort, 
declamation. Berlin artistic musical cir- 
cles have acknowledged her talent. Per- 
forms works of Bach, Beethoven, Handel. 
Wagner, Schreker, Brahms, Saint-Saens, 
Debussy, etc. Has very select Mexican 
repertoire. For further information ad- 
dress Maria Bonilla, Segunda de Mina 12, 
Colonia del Carmen, Coyoacan, DF, 
Mexico. 


WANTED—Address of Herbert A. Burg- 
torf who was at one time manager of the 
Elk River Clay Products Corp., North 
East, Maryland, in addition to having had 
offices at 2313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. He is the son of Mme. Olga Burg- 
torf, a contralto of renown, who was 
well known a few years ago. Address: 
“B. L. E.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


TO SUBLET—by the day, preferably to a 
vocal teacher, a handsome studio, with 
five windows and southern exposure, in 
the heart of Broadway. Steinway Grand 
Piano. Responsible person only. Ad- 
dress: “J. H. J.,” care of Musicat Covur- 
IER, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH, who 
was for many years affiliated with one of 
the leading vocal teachers of New York, 
is now available for a limited number of 
hours each week. Address “C. E. T.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


STUDIO FOR RENT—103 East 55th 
Street. Willing to rent week-ends or part 
time. Apartment, overlooking garden, is 
charming and quiet, and rooms are light 
and airy. Mason & Hamlin Baby Grand. 
Telephone: Plaza 9450. 

















CARNEGIE HALL—Large, _ beautifully 
furnished studio (with Steinway Grand) 
to sublet for one or two afternoons a 
week or one entire day. Reasonable. 
Secretary, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LOOKING FOR A STUDIO?—Do not 
fail to avail yourself of the opportunity to 
inspect the completely sound proof Sher- 
man Square Studios, located in one of the 
most convenient sections of New York 
City. Commodious studios are available 
for immediate occupancy and we urge you 
to see them before making other studio 
arrangements. Sherman Square Studios, 
160 West 73rd Street, New York. Tele- 
phone Trafalgar 6701. Ask for Mr. Turm- 
bull at the building. 








FOR RENT—Unusual Italian 
studio house, available for pri- 
vate concerts. For details, ad- 
dress Abby Morrison Ricker, 
236 East 72nd Street, New York 
City. 





SECRETARY WANTED — Well-known 
concert pianist will exchange instruction 
for part-time secretarial services. Appli- 
cant must be gifted young pianist, able to 
typewrite and take dictation. Address 
“A. C. D.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


OPENING SOUGHT IN CONSERVA- 
TORY, or with musical firm or musician 
where a young woman singer who is a 
university graduate and experienced school 
secretary might work in musical atmos- 
ere while continuing studies. Address 

W.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
118 West 57th Street, New York. 





COMPLETE PIANO LIBRARY FOR 
SALE suitable advanced students, concert 
pianist or teacher. Ancient, modern, ro- 
mantic, ultra-modern schools represented. 
Must be sold in entirety. No reasonable 
offer refused. Carved Italian cabinet con- 
taining library also for sale. Address 
“K. S. D.,” care of Musrcat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged 
for by calling at 1425 Broadway, inquire 
Mr. Black, Manager. 


SOUND PROOF STUDIO TO RENT by 
hour, day, evening, Sherman Square Stu- 
dios, 160 West 73rd Street near Broad- 
way; most central. Steinway Grand; per- 
fect light; luxurious; for teaching, prac- 
tice, intimate recitals. Apply manager, 
Trafalgar 6701-10 or write Shea, Studio 
8 H. 











PART TIME—available in very large, beau- 
tifully furnished outside studio, Steinway 
concert grand included. Leases for 8 or 
12 month terms on full or half days now 
being made. Attractive rentals. Address: 
Lea Salvator, Studio 522, Steinway Hall, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL LARGE STUDIO, with 
Steinway Grand, to rent part time. Ad- 
dress Studio 9 F., Sherman Square Stu- 
dios, 160 West 73rd Street, New York, or 
Telephone Trafalgar 6701. 


RECITAL OPPORTUNITY-—Singers, vi- 
olinists, pianists, cellists, wishing to give 
their own recital in New York City can 
have the best possible presentation by thor- 
oughly organized and experienced manage- 
ment at reasonable terms. References 
given. Address: “N. J. E.,” care of 
Mustcat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 














HERE is a delightful way for the music stu 
dent possessing personality and ability to 
earn money. New York Musical Club de- 
sires to enlarge membership and will pay 
commissions on members secured from our 
selected list. Write “R. C. K.,” care of 
Musica Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


TO SUB-L E T—Mondays and Thursdays, 
October to June, handsome furnished music 
studio to responsible, established teacher. 
Large studio with high ceiling, hall, recep- 
tion room. Grand piano, room for another 
if two are desired. Ideal location. Refer- 
ences required. For further particulars 
address by letter only: Walter S. Young, 
20 East 56th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB grants 
$3,000 of vocal scholarships—also sponsors 
debut recitals in prominent concert hall 
for singers and instrumentalists ready to 
appear before the critics. State 
whether interested in the first or 
and interview and audition will be ar- 
ranged. Write “M. K. S.,” care of Musi 
CAL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York 

STUDIO TO SUBLET 
(846 square feet ) 





clearly 
second 





Spacious studio 
in Steinway Hall, suitable 
for vocal and instrumental teaching ot 
dancing. Will rent furnished or unfur- 
nished. Inquire Superintendent, Steinway 
3uilding, 113 West 57th Street, New York 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 

Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert J aa 
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The Future of Radio in Education 
By Alice Keith 


Long ago, in the days of the old Greek 
philosophers, when youths were taught by 
the conversation of their elders, a future in 
which education could be obtained univer- 
sally through the visual aid of printed words 
was not considered as a possibility. Today, 
we, who have become accustome d during cen- 
turies of tradition to receiving information 


through the sense of sight, are confronted 


MEMBERS OF A L. 


These 


concerts were 


Frida, 


Damrosch 


v ith the possibility of a reversion to the 
earlier methods of the ancients. 

Radio is bringing to humanity a new means 
of education through aural perception. Al 
though as yet it has functioned chiefly in 
the realm of music, which is primarily an 
“sural art.” its usefulness in other fields ot 
learning is gradually being felt by educators. 

Past EXPERIMENTS 

In spite of the fact that radio is essentially 
a thing of the future, much has already been 
accomplished in the way of education al 
The schools of Oakland, Cal.; 
“Atlanta, Ga.; Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago, 
#il., have conducted several series of day- 
time programs. The extension divisions of 
practically every state university in the 
United States have broadcast lectures. In 
Iowa, regular college credit is given to stu 
dents enrolled in the radio classes. Several 
state departments of education “have inter 
ested themselves in state-wide broadcasts, 
Connecticut and Ohio, serving as outstanding 
examples. 

Two series of educational concerts were 
broadcast over chains of stations during the 
1928-29 school year. On the Pacific coast, 
stations in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle, and Spokane relayed 
lecture recitals under the auspices of the 
Ste andard Oil Company of California. WJZ 
and cha of twenty-eight associated sta- 
tions eas : of the Rockies carried the RCA 
Educational Hour, directed by Walter Dam- 
rosch, to hundreds of thousands of school 
children from Maine to Colorado, and from 
Minnesota and Louisiana. 


broadcasts. 


PROBLEMS 

There are many problems to be solved in 
connection with educational broadcasting. 
Who, for instance, is best fitted to determine 
the type of programs best suited to the 
schools? What artists and lecturers shall 
broadcast; and under whose financial spon 
sorship shall educational broadcasting be 
presented ? Unquestionably, recognized lead- 
ers in the educational field should hold the 
reins, and the highest type of speakers and 
performers should be obtained. To date, 
programs have been broadcast by 
institutions and by advertising 


schoo! 
educational 
industries. 
Pus.icity NecESSARY 

A second problem arises in the dissemina- 
tion of information about broadcasts. In 
Kent, England, illustrated text books may 
be obtained for a penny a piece. In Amer- 
ica, pamphlets have been prepared by the 
sponsors of programs. Questions and an- 
swers, as well as program notes on the 
symphony concerts broadcast under the di- 
rection of Walter Damrosch, have been 


INSING, 


joving the educational concerts series sent over the air last 


printed regularly in hundreds of newspapers 
for the benefit of the adult as well as the 
school public. 
Reception IMPORTANT 

The third problem, which is quite as im- 
portant as broadcasting and disseminating in 
formation, is that of classroom reception. 
The greatest benefit can be derived from ed- 


SCHOOL 
seasor. under the direction 
heard by millions of school children every 


MICH., 


morning 


ucational broadcasts only when proper and 

regular adjustment is made in the curriculum 

and when suitable physical equipment is 

installed for reception. 
CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 

must be 

should be 


Then, too, a classroom technic 
developed. Classroom conditions 
maintained whenever possible. It has been 
found that when large groups of children 
of different ages are crowded together for 
a long period of time, no benefit whatsoever 
is derived from the listening period. Only 
students of college age are able to concen 
trate in large groups. 

A teacher should be in charge of each 
listening class, giving necessary information 
before the period commences and leading 
a brief discussion at the close. 

Visual aids should be used 
musical concerts, pictures of instruments, 
composers, and artists should be shown; in 
lectures, pictures pe rtaining to matters under 
discussion. 

Program notes and recorded music should 
be used in previous preparation for concerts 
whenever this is possible. 

Only children of the ages specified on any 
given schedule of concerts should listen in. 
There is as much difference in the musical 
taste of a third grade child and a Junior 
High School student as there is in their 
literary taste. 

PuysicaAL EQUIPMENT 

No matter how well programs may be 
planned, how fine the artists may be, how 
thorough advance preparation may be, how 
skillfully the teacher may conduct her class, 
there is one problem of prime importance: 
physical equipment. Many a radio experi- 
ment has failed miserably because an in- 
adequate receiving set has been used in. an 
overcrowded auditorium. Before installing 
any equipment, the size of the audience, the 
age of the listeners, and the peculiar phy ‘sical 
conditions of the room should be studied 
thoroughly. In the case of a classroom 
with not over fifty children, a small radio 
set may be employed, either of the battery 
operated or socket power type. The in- 
vestment is modest in either case, for the 
set is comparable with that in the average 
home. 


freely. In 


Tue Batrery Set 

The better type of battery receiver today 
has proved highly satisfactory for individual 
classroom radio. Compact, battery operated, 
with single dial control, amply sensitive and 
selective, it provides good service with a 
suitable loud speaker. It may be installed 
anywhere in the classroom, since it requires 
little space. The installation is little more 
than connecting it with a short antenna to 
the nearest water or heating pipe. The vol- 


ume is sufficient for the average classroom if 
close attention is paid by the pupils, while 
the tone quality is of a high order. Any- 
one, including the youngest child, can oper- 
ate such a set and obtain the same results as 
would the expert with the most elaborate 
radio receiver. The battery operated set is 
perhaps most popular in the rural school 
which is not wired for electricity. 
Tue Evectririep Rapio 


When lighting current is available, the 
advantages of socket power operation are not 
to be denied. First of all, socket power 
means endless and constant power at the 
snap of a switch. It means the lowest cost 
of operation, since batteries have always 
been the biggest item of cost in the battery 
operated receiver. Then, too, it produces 
greater volume and more realistic tone qual- 
ity, due to the use of a power tube of ample 
capacity. In the moderate priced “electri- 
fied” radio set, there are compact, simple 
inexpensive socket power receivers for indi- 
vidual classrooms or small schools. The 
typical socket power set will operate two 
usual loud speakers placed in the same room 
for greater volume and realism, or placed in 
separate rooms. Such a receiver also fea- 
tures extreme sensitivity and_ selectivity 
with utmost simplicity of operation. The 
tone quality is a close approach to realism 
with ample volume for the small classroom. 

Tue DynAmic SPEAKER 

In the school auditorium, additional am- 
plification is necessary. It should be noted 
that a radio loud speaker is an electric power 
device in much the same sense as is an 
electric motor. The loud speaker converts 
electrical energy into mechanical work, which 
in case of radio, is the vibrating of more or 
less air space. Obviously, the school audi- 
torium, measuring many times the size of 
the classroom, contains many times as much 
air space to be set into vibration. There- 
fore, a far more powerful loud speaker is 
required, actuated by a power amplifier 
of the largest kind. Receivers for this pur- 
pose are now available to operate power- 
ful loud speakers, mounted on suitable baffle 
boards for proper acoustic effects. 

A PopuLarR MopeEL 

One of the most popular of all school radio 
installations is a combination of a super- 
heterodyne radio receiver and the power 
loud speaker. This combination is com- 
pletely socket power operated and requires 
only a small indoor antenna and ground 
connection. It can accordingly be placed 
in any desired location and can be moved 
to different locations without difficulty. 

Such a combination represents a balanced 
ensemble which possesses a great reserve of 
power. It will readily fill a small auditorium 
with voice and music at a volume and tone 
closely approximating actuality. Despite 
the remarkable results obtained, the oper- 
ation of such a combination is extremely 
simple and requires no technical knowledge 
on the part of the operator. 

‘ CENTRALIZED EQuiIPMENT 

The question of extension wiring for loud- 
speaker stations is one that must be con- 
sidered from every angle. Economically, it 
is a matter of whether a powerful central 
receiver, with individual wiring to many loud 





speaker stations is as satisfactory as indi- 
vidual or semi-portable radio sets that 
may be carried from room to room 
or left permanently installed. It is 
certain that if an entire school is to be 
supplied with simultaneous programs, then 
a central receiver with extension wiring and 
separate loud speakers is the obvious choice. 

In connection with school installations, en- 
gineers have developed special centralized 
radio receivers of the highest type. The 
typical installation comprises a central re- 
cever and switch-board arrangement, which 
also includes the radio power unit for sup- 
plying the various voltages required from the 
lighting circuit, a powerful amplifier and 
control panel and distribution panel. The 
extension wiring makes possible the instal- 
lation of temporary or permanent loud 
speakers in any part of the school building. 
For each program to be distributed there is 
a separate switch-board arrangement, to- 
gether with separate extension wiring. Thus, 
with two or three sections or central sta- 
tions (channels), two or three simultaneous 
programs may be received with the choice 
of two or three programs in any part of the 
school. During the intervals when no suit- 
able radio programs are available an elec- 
tric phonograph may be included in the 
installation. 

THE Future 

Although radio, in the short time that it 
has been available for use, has appealed 
greatly to the imagination of school admin- 
istrators, its possibilities have only faintly 
been sensed. Music will doubtless be brought 
to the school rooms of the future even more 
than it is today, not only symphonic music 
but chamber music, opera, oratorio and di- 
versified programs intended primarily for 
very young children. Musical programs can 
and will bring much correlative material for 
use in geography and history classes. 

SPEECH AND LITERATURE 

The increasing amount of emphasis placed 
today on correct speech will bring the radio 
of the future into greater prominence in 
the training of the ear to hear speech de- 
fects. The enunciation should serve as a 
means of overcoming the growing tendency 
toward dialect formation found today in all 
parts of America. 

The presentation of literature over the 
radio and speeches of great personalities will 
doubtiess play a bigger part of the teaching 
of English than it has in the past. 


Tue Socrat StupiEs 


History taught by means of dramatization 
and music will surely be a part of the radio 
programs of the future. In fact, current 
history is already being brought to each 
school room when great events like the 
Presidential inauguration are broadcast. 

The geography class will be vitalized by 
travel talks augmented by visual aids; health 
programs will be stimulated by radio lec- 
tures; folk dances will be taught; and nu- 
merous other activities will be aided by radio 
in many ways not yet conceived. Who 
knows but that reading may be an antiquated 
means of communication a century from to- 
day? Pupils in schools all over the globe 
may be able to see, as well as hear, events 
taking place in other parts of the world. 





Musie in Modern Education 
By Harper C. Maybee 


Director of Music Education, 


Western 


Music—one of the ancient arts—depends 
for its development upon the growing in- 
telligence of society and its increasing im- 
pulses to express and to experience in a 
more refined and artistic manner, human 
emotions, through the medium of organized 
sound. Music has always and will always 
depend upon three distinct units or groups 
for its development: the composer—the per- 
former—and the listener. These three groups 
are distinctly separated and clearly marked, 
but so closely related in the process of musi- 
cal development that they are dependent 
each upon the other for progress and growth. 

It is futile to discuss which of the three 
—the composer, the performer, or the list- 
ener—is of greatest importance. If there 
were no listeners there would be no need of 
performers, and if there were no performers 
there would be no need of composers. All 
three groups are absorbed at some time or 
other in the one great group—the listener, 
hence out of this group, merges the others. 

In the realm of creators of music, we have 
a long list of imaginative, musical minds, 
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Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


geniuses of the first order, down through 
the long category of composers of lesser and 
lesser importance. Many have given us mu- 
sic of immeasurable value, others of little 
or no value, except that through the process 
of attempting to create, they have stimulated 
their imaginations for greater service in the 
re-creation of the works of the great mas- 
ters. This creative impulse should at all 
times be stimulated, if there is evidence of 
an intelligent musical background and im- 
agination, and the ability to express musical 
thought on paper or instrument. One of 
the most fertile fields for ambitious com- 
posers is to be found in the writing of suit- 
able material for use in the Junior and Sen- 
ior High School for festive occasions. 
Records of society give evidence of the 
universal appeal that music makes in the 
lives of men in the expression of human 
emotions. The physical participation in 
childhood in the actual artistic performance 
is a gratification and delight, especially when 
it is done with others as in the playing of 


(Continued on page 37) 
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instruments or singing, and gives the back- 
ground for the most intelligent appreciation. 

Out of this general background of musi- 
cal activity and appreciation come the com- 
poser and the performer. Music in education 
is steadily gaining favor and _ popularity 
through its trained teachers and artists and 
other powers of music stimulation, and as a 
result we are finding greater accuracy of 
technic and more artistic rendition of the 
finer classes of music. 

Music has its scientific side, or the work- 
ing out of the fundamental laws involved in 
the processes of producing sound—our tonal 
system. Some of the most stabilizing and 
influential forces in the development of mu- 
sic have been the standardization of our pres- 
ent system of music notation, printing, and 
publishing, and in the invention and perfec- 
tion of instruments capable of retaining the 
possibility of the reproduction of pitch. 
These have made possible the standardizing 
of the scale and our harmonic system. The 
invention and perfecting in recent years of 
the instruments for the reproduction and 
transmission of a multiplicity of sounds and 
pitches in the form of pianos, organs, talk- 
ing machine and radio have carried to un- 
told millions the best in the art and created 
standards hitherto unthought of by people 
in general. 

Director Koussevitzky of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra says: ‘A phenomenal mu- 
sical renaissance is in progress in the United 
States. Americans have the active tempera- 
ment which, instead of retarding their art 
istic perceptions, has been the salvation of 
America’s artistic development. They have 
stimulated orchestral advancement, just as 
they have created immense business enter- 
prises. The American people have an in- 
ordinate genius for growth.” 

In a broad way, music is keeping pace 
with the general movements in the develop- 
ment of civilization. Characteristics peculiar 
to races are to be found in their customs, 
manners, and music. The fundamental 
bases for religion, the state, transportation, 
education, invention, industry, and art were 
laid centuries ago when great cathedrals 
were built, countries organized, monumental 
roads constructed, and the foundation for 
our present educational and tonal systems 
was established. All of this background of 
civilization has given music a broad and 
deeply seated place in the lives of people. 

With the onward march of progress, the 
passing of the frontier, and the tremendous 
growth in public education, invention, indus- 
try, and finance, music, at times, has been 
almost lost in the mad sweep and confusion 
in the growth of civilization. While music 
has seemingly from time to time taken only 
a minor place in the lives of people, today 
as never before there looms before us on the 
crest of a mighty incoming wave of popular 





education one of the greatest of all arts— 
music in modern education. 

Before the introduction of music into 
modern education, in fact for years after, 
only a small amount of music was available. 
The only way it could be obtained was to 
have it reproduced by small and inadequate 
groups and soloists; artists were scarce and 
the need for hearing music was not urged 
or demanded. Today music is included in 
all curricula of the public school, and oppor- 
tunities for development are provided by all 
institutions of higher learning and innumer- 
able private schools, and, adding to this all 
the other means of hearigg and performing, 
music is on an entirely different plane. With 
this great change in music education, a re- 
sponsibility and an opportunity are awaiting 
people of intelligence who are musical and 
have an impulse to recreate in some form 
or other the music of the masters. The 
greater and richer your musical experience 
has been while in the University School of 
Music, the better artist and teacher you are 
going to become. Emerson says: “The art- 
ist attains the power of awakening other 
souls to a given activity.’ 

in all probability all of you have majored 
in some form of musical self-expression. 
Self-expression is one of the most gratifying 
of experiences, By self-expression through 
music we wish to give the interpretation, the 
power and the ability to produce music 
through the medium of the voice, the play- 
ing wpon an instrument, teaching or directing 
an individual or a group in any form of 
music from the childlike play songs of the 
kindergarten to the great oratorio, opera, or 
orchestra. These are all means of self-ex- 
pression. 

Some years ago while spending the season 
in Paris we heard Vincent d‘Indy conduct 
one of the major symphony orchestras in- 
terpreting some of his compositions. One 
passage in that concert made a most vivid 
impression upon my mind. It was a melody 
played in unison and octaves by the cello 
and upper strings accompanied by the wood 
winds. This melody seemed to be filled with 
a depth of motion and momentum, vivacity 
and virility, and swept along with endless 
animation and abandon, being lost ultimately 
in the sea of harmony of the full orchestra. 

On another occasion we heard the notable 
Rosé String Quartet of Vienna give a most 
remarkable concert. They had been playing 
together for nearly two decades and their en- 
semble was approaching the realm of perfec- 
tion of intonation, balance of tone, and 
beauty of nuance, and as a result their 
harmonies were most exquisite. Their 
rhythms swept along like the great waves of 
grain on the rolling prairies. The Rosé 
Quartet typifies the height of perfection 
among organizations of its kind. The play- 
ing of the wonderful passage of d’Indy com- 
position by the Paris Orchestra and the ex- 
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quisite rarity and charm of the Rosé String 
Quartet were later found to be embodied in 
the playing of the Chicago Symphony under 
Frederick Stock and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under the baton of Leopold Sto- 
kowski. Here we found buoyancy and sub- 
tlety of rhythm, a depth and breadth of 
phrase, a balance of choirs, climaxes that 
were thrilling to the extreme and nuances 
that sweep one on into an unknown musical 
atmosphere. 

Musical ideas like these and others of 
similar character are in all probability yours. 
They should form the background of your 
musical experiences and afford you a basis 
for future growth and a consistent musical 
development. Your development as you en- 
ter your musical activities as a teacher or 
artist is going to depend to a great degree 
upon your ability to adapt yourself to your 
immediate surroundings, and to grasp new 
ideas and mull them over and mould them 
together, so that they may be assimilated for 
immediate or future use. Your progress will 
also depend upon your keenness of interest 
and your intensity of enthusiasm, your 
strength of impulse to produce, your child- 
like genius and inborn energy, and your 
undying desire to hear the beautiful in the 
tonal art—music. Having spent a series of 
years in one of the most musical of musical 
centers, in one of the greatest of the great 
universities of America, yours is a rich 
heritage. 

What was formerly accepted as worth- 
while in music has gone the way of the early 
models of the automobile, and will be found 
only in the “out of the way” places where 
civilization has as yet failed to make its 
inroads in the march of progress. In place 
of the crude unbalanced ensembles, we find 
the highest quality of work in many of our 
high schools, colleges, and universities in 
the form of well-trained men’s and women’s 
glee clubs, choirs, choruses, instrumental en- 
sembles, and orchestras. In these organi- 
zations are to be found young people serious 
to attain, achieve, and establish higher ideals 
of music and musicianship. Musicians must 
be schooled in ensemble music, so as to ob- 
tain exactness of attack, elegance of re- 
lease, justness of intonation, balance of parts, 
a precision of pronunciation, an elegance of 
enunciation, an accuracy of articulation, a 
delicacy of diction, a refinement and beauty 
of tonal quality, and an elasticity of rhythm; 
all of which must be knitted and woven 
together by an intensity of motion and sweep 
of phrase. 

As a result of this development of ensem- 
ble technic, musical organizations will play 
and sing with an authority and unity of 
tone and a melodic and harmonic blending 
of voices and instruments in an artistic and 
intelligent interpretation of the world’s great- 
est music. In order to build up a musician- 
ship and a mastery of some part of the art, 
systematic and consistent hard work must 
be your program in the years that lie be- 
fore you. To the intelligent, adequately 
trained and thoroughly schooled musician, 
with perseverance, personality and power to 
express yourself as a solo artist, teacher, or 





Noted Educators 


DR. HOLLIS DANN, 


who is head of 
the department 
of music at 
New York Uni- 
versity, has had 
a wide experi- 
ence as an edu- 
cator and is 
well known by 
the supervisors 
of the United 
States. He 
gradvated from 
the Canton 
(Pa.) High 
Schoo! and has been connected with 
music education for the past thirty- 
five years. 

Dann studied with private 
teachers in Rochester and Boston; he 
was a teacher of voice and piano; 
principal of the Havana, N. Y., Acad- 
emy; director of music at Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1887-1905; conductor of the 
Ithaca Choral Club, 1890-1900; con- 
ductor of Sage Chapei Choir, Cornell 
University, 1903-1921; conductor, an- 
nual music festivals, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1903-1921; instructor in music at 
Cornell University, 1903-1904; uassist- 
ant professor, 1904-06; professor and 
head, Department of Music, 1906- 
1921; president Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference 1920; conductor 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence chorus, 1919; State Director of 
Pennsylvania, 1921-1925; head of the 
Department of Music, New York 
University, since 1925; conductor, 
First National High School Chorus, 
Chicago, 1928; appointed director, 
Second National High School Chorus, 
Chicago, 1930; director Summer Ses- 
sion for Supervisors of Music, West- 
chester, 1921-1924; director of Cor- 
nell University Glee Club, 1889-1921; 
chairman Music Council New York 
Board of Regents, 1910-1921; and is 
also well known as the author of mu- 
sic texts. 











director, fertile fields lie awaiting: you ready 
to unfold. Mark Twain says: “Now and 
then a man stands aside from the crowd, 
labors earnestly, steadfastly, confidently, and 
straightaway becomes famous for wisdom, 
intellect, skill, greatness of some sort. The 
world wonders, admires, idolizes ; and it only 
illustrates what others may do if they take 
hold of life with a purpose. The miracle, 
of the power that elevates the few, is to be 
found in their industry, application, and per 
severance under the promptings of a brave, 
determined spirit.’ 

If society today is what it is because there 

(Continued on page 38) 
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have been master minds and seeking souls, 
striving for something more sublime, more 
noble and more beautiful, and if “education 
is the inner urge and struggle toward human 


Camp Wigwam in Maine 
The beautiful spot known as Camp Wig- 
wam, at Harrison, Maine, has for several 
summers afforded many boys the privilege 
of spending the warm months among the 
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were listed Ralph Wolfe, concert pianist; 
Marion Greene, baritone ; Robert Norton, of 
the American Opera Company ; Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, and Jacques Goldschmidt, credited 
with the organization of the first jazz or- 
chestra in Vienna. 


Beside the interest these men stimulated 
in the youngsters, Leopold Godowsky, on his 
return from Europe, visited the camp and 
did some composing there. Marie Montana, 
soprano, and others have given concerts, all 
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Museum of Chicago; Frank Swift, scenic 
artist of the Poughkeepsie Little Theater, 
and Herbert Kniffen, director of the Field- 
ston High School, and others. College ath- 
letes and physical education lists help build 
up a communal spirit of all-round activity 
along the ideal of a sound mind in a sound > 
body, intermingled with the modern aspect 
of the emotions. 
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perfection as the finest imaginations of the 
race have conceived it and represented it in 
the form of concrete ideals,” so music today 
what it is because master musicians have 
authoritative interpreters have re- 
and intelligent listeners have ap- 
and re-created it mentally and 
emotionally and accepted it as a part of 
life and as one of the most gratifying and 
satisfying of human experiences. 

4 Bach Chorale, or a Beethoven Sym- 
phony, which arouses within us esthetic emo- 
tions, does so by virtue of the fact that it 
represents or manifests the ideal object which 
we call “beauty”. So this, the golden age 
of ensemble music that is dawning, is but 
nother step in the direction of refinement in 
the search for beauty through the medium 

f music in modern education. 


is 
created it, 
created it, 
preciated it 


General News Item 

Grace P. Woodman, for some time super- 
visor of music at Jacksonville, Fla., has ac- 
‘cepted the post of assistant professor of 
-. music in the Department of Music Education 
at the University of North Carolina, at 
Chapel Hill. Clara J. Carson, of Iowa City 
(la.), is taking Mrs. Woodman’s place at 
Ji ic ksonville. 
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beauties of nature plus having the advan- 
tages offered by the cultural aims of the or- 
ganization. 

The directors of the camp claim that the 
morning activities—including music, art, the 
theatre, nature—are in each case under the 
finest direction. 

This year in the department of music 
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RALPH WOLFE, PIANIST, AT CAMP WIGWAM, ASSISTING THE BAND 
AT REHEARSAL. 
Many of these boys never played an instrument before, and in the course of the camp- 
ing activities receive instruction. 


New Teachin3, Material 


(Kay and Kay Music Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York City) 

The Black Brigade, arranged by Chris- 
topher O’Hara for two voice parts from the 
Salut A Pesth, Hungarian March, of Ka- 
walski. 

The Serenade to Veda, three-part choral 
selection by Dorothy Radde Emery, effective 
for junior high schools. 

Willis Music Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Magic Maker, an episode of the 
west. A musical comedy in a prologue and 
two acts for mixed voices. The book and 
lyrics are by John Clarke Kendel and 
Josephine K. Kendel. The music by 
Josephine Knowles Kendel. Well written, 
with good dialogue. Tuneful, well arranged 
choruses in four parts. Not difficult. 110 
octavo pages. 

The Toymaker, an operetta in three 
acts for junior-senior high school, unison, 
also effective in two or three parts. Book 
and lyrics by Monica Savory, music by 
Bryceson Treharne. 95 octavo pages. 

At the End of the Warpath, an Indian 
operetta for juveniles in a prologue and three 
acts, unison or two-part. Book and lyrics 
by Sarah Grames Clark, music by John 
Iroquois. Forty pages, not difficult. 
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with the result that music occupies the leis- 
ure moments in the strenuous life the young 
people lead in camp. 

In the camp departments other than music 
the following well known personalities are 
actively interested: Clyde Fisher, curator of 
the American Museum of Natural History ; 
Cleveland P. Grant, curator of the F ield 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Retail Conditions in the Piano Business—Newspapers Affected by Loss 
of Advertising Revenue—Looking Towards the Regeneration of 
the Piano—A.1I. Besserman’s Efforts for Newspaper 
Support for the Piano 


When one strives to make a survey of the piano 
business as it now is carried on, there is great diffi- 
culty on arriving at any solution of conditions per- 
taining to the distribution. This means the creating 
of orders for pianos from the dealers. 

Many different views are presented by piano men 
themselves, these views predicated on the activities, 
or non-activities, of the one from whom informa- 
tion is sought. To take the business up in an omni- 
bus way, to endeavor to solve the problems of the 
why of the deterioration of the business covering 
these great United States, is but placing the lack of 
business in one section in comparison with another, 
and generally results in the belief that there is no 
difference as between the East and the West or the 
North and the South. 

There seems to have fallen on the piano a blight 
that is like unto one of those disasters that the 
farmers are brought face to face with, or the blight 
that killed the chestnut trees of the eastern section 
in recent years. That the piano has been afflicted by 
a blight that is hardly credible, and which, in fact, 
has been brought upon it by faulty methods and 
suicidal business practices is apparent. 


Too Much Talk 


To state the facts regarding this in a blunt way 
is very distasteful to the makers of pianos. Also, 
when the fault is laid to those responsible, there is a 
howl of protest. The endeavor to bolster the piano 
through misleading statements is not conducive to 
any results for betterment, for piano men talk, and 
talk, and have carried their disappointments to the 
very people they should work on to buy the piano. 
One of the greatest faults is apparent is the lack of 
harmony between the piano men and the musicians. 
In days of old in piano selling the musicians were 
looked upon as the greatest aids in the work of dis- 
tribution by both manufacturers and dealers. But 
as the work of the musicians brought easy sales, the 
dealers became independent, and without the sus- 
taining influence of the manufacturers there arose 
an antagonism that brought much of what we have 
before us today in the way of loss instead of profit. 

The dealers suffer, and the excuses they make for 
the lack of business is distressing, to say the least. 
To arrive at a solution and bring the piano back, is 
today as far away as a year ago. The piano fac- 
tories are steadily growing less as to numbers, and it 
is predicted by some that the business that the music 
demand, the demand created by the musical element, 
will gradually sink into the hands of ten or fifteen 
concerns, and the production will run about what 
is today accepted as the product this year of 1929. 


The Newspapers’ Angle 


The most illuminating example of the cause and 
effect of this condition is brought forth by the daily 
papers of this country. They show a loss in piano 
advertising that brings home many thoughts of what 
“might have been,” and yet the daily papers them- 
selves seem to view the situation from an angle that 
has not as yet been covered by piano men them- 
selves, with possibly a few exceptions. 

In making a survey of the piano advertising in 
the newspapers of this country there is a rather un- 
flattering result as to the gross of piano business 
for them. It has developed that the loss has not 
been made up by the increase in radio advertising, 
it might be said, and this in the face of the fact that 
piano dealers have endeavored to bring the radio 
into taking the place of the piano. 

Probably some ideas set forth by A. I. Besser- 
man, of Hardman, Peck & Co., may bring about a 
difference with the newspapers themselves, for it is 
said that the daily papers especially have been study- 


ing the situation and striving to help the manufac- 
turers and dealers in their present plight. It will be 
recalled that not so long ago Arthur Brisbane had 
an editorial upon the subject of the musical instru- 
ment in the home, and that also the Hearst papers 
had a full page cartoon by Nell Brinkley upon this 
same subject that was an argument that the home 
should have a musical instrument. Brisbane’s edi- 
torial was referred to by Mr. Besserman, as also was 
the beautiful page picture by Nell Brinkley, and in 
this there started a discussion of the complaints of 
the piano men as to the why and wherefore of the 
lack of business. Some statements that were sub- 
mitted to the Hardman-Peck man were not accepted 
with any consideration as applying to the ills of the 
piano, but were thought to be irrelevant to the true 
conditions that exist. 


As to the Radio 


The daily papers have not seemingly been in ac- 
cord as to these conditions. Some ascribe the de- 
cline of the piano to one cause, and others view the 
loss of business in much the same way as the piano 
men themselves. The radio is looked upon by one 
group in a way that is rather foreign to the ideas of 
piano men generally, and that is presented in a way 
that causes one to wonder if the faults lie with the 
piano manufacturers primarily in the allowing the 
dealers to hold the whip hand as to selling methods 
and describe the selling of the radios, a non-profit 
producer to the piano man, which are sold by the 
manufacturers themselves through what we term 
National advertising. 

With this forming a replacement the piano does 
not carry, the piano men have allowed the piano to 
be second in their selling efforts, and nothing is being 
done by the piano manufacturers, either in National 
advertising or publicity or propaganda, with the 
exception of two or three of the manufacturing 
units. The piano has thus been allowed to sink into 
oblivion, and the radio has not proven to be profit- 
able. 

Indeed, one statement has been made that the piano 
is the only profitable article in the musical instru- 
ment business, and the radio is not classified by one 
set of papers as a musical instrument. Mr. Bessemer 
claims that it has been set forth that the radio of the 
present type will be as obsolete as the first auto- 
mobiles were. This is a broad statement, and yet 
when one looks back over the history of the radio 
with its many changes and improvements it may be 
the newspaper is correct. The future will tell. 


What Is to Be Done? 


But what are the piano men to do during the 
time of this transition? With the combinations, the 
foreshadowing of the distribution methods that are 
talked of through the utilizing automobile stores for 
radio selling, with the automobile manufacturers fol- 
lowing the narrow path the piano manufacturers 
have been striving to “make both ends meet” in ac- 
cepting “side lines” of production, may not the 
automobile and radio manufacturers soon find the 
radio falling into the same blight the piano now is 
suffering with? 

It must be confessed that the radio manufacturers 
give the dealers greater support than do the piano 
manufacturers, but this is not recent growth. With 
the exception of very few piano manufacturers there 
has been little National advertising done, and very 
few manufacturers have maintained any publicity 
that will back the advertising. The propaganda with 
the musicians have been little on the part of some, 
and nil with the majority. 

Can the newspapers with musical events as propa- 
ganda bring the piano back? The attempt has been 


made by only one group of newspapers, and that of 
a spasmodic nature. The small musical instrument 
propaganda has been confined to the Wurlitzer house, 
while the small instrument manufacturers themselves 
have done very little to aid the dealers. 


With the Manufacturers 


The piano manufacturers that have utilizéd propa- 
ganda of the concert stage have reduced that fully 
50 per cent. of what was done before the blight set in. 
The Steinway house seems to hold to its old policy 
of publicity that has for its foundation the exploit- 
ing of musicians of renown. 

Others in this line are young in inciting a regard 
for music. The Baldwin is holding its own, in fact 
increasing its appropriation in that direction. When 
the Knabe, Mason & Hamlin and the Chickering were 
operating independently and before the combine, 
there were many more artists utilized on the concert 
stage, but the combine of the three concert grand 
makes lessened the necessity of this form of pub- 
licity, following the custom that impels the attracting 
of buyers of stock by arguments about reduction of 
costs of producing and distribution. 

The piano is the one that suffers, and this in turn 
brings an elimination of piano producing units that 
does not follow the trend of the belief in great pro- 
ductions offsetting the costs and overhead. The 
dealers have the same mark-up in retailing, but the 
manufacturers have not been able to keep pace in 
the mark-up prices with the increased costs of only 
one item, and that the labor costs. The piano is not 
to be trifled with on a standardization plan, for the 
question of tone is an intangible one and the human 
element must be faced as something that can not be 
produced like speed in the automobile and the pro- 
duction of which can be accepted upon a standardi- 
zation system. 


Danger for the Radio 


All this the newspapers are studying, and with the 
radio functioning during the period of wonderment 
at what it does, the danger is presented of the broad- 
casting stations running dry as to the providing of 
the necessary attractions that allow of the listeners 
in getting their money’s worth. Free? No, it is not 
free. Every individual’s time is worth something. 

The advertising of the supporters of the radio 
broadcasting is based upon the same foundation as 
is that of the newspaper. The daily paper of fifty 
pages each issue, with its pages of advertising, is 
becoming a burden. No busy man can read them 
and get all there is in them. Advertising is becom- 
ing the same as the broadcasting of the radio. One 
may like the radio when “something good” is pre- 
sented, but what about the blatant explosions in a 
very big bold baritone black type, irritating loudness 
that opens some “nigger talk” and the which is ap- 
plied to dentistry or cleansing processes. Some will 
like it, but others will wait to hear the Baldwin piano 
in preference. But how does this affect the Baldwin 
expenditure? Just that loss of the disgusted one 
who wants to hear good things. 

The radio is sinking in its broadcasting just as did 
the player piano. The Musicat Courter Extra for 
long protested against the cheap jazz and fox trot 
scrambled egg music rolls, that effect being of the 

“rotten” variety. This word “variety” is now feel- 
ing the effects in the closing of many theaters that 
strove to meet the demands of the “tired business 
man,” and even the transferring the variety to the 
so-called Broadway “legitimate” stages did not 
save the decline in attendance. 


The Resurrection 
The newspapers can help in the resurrection of 


the piano, but the manufacturers of pianos must take 
the lead. There is much to be done. But just what 


- the daily papers have circulated is not for general dis- 


cussion. Too many truths are told that will hurt 
the feelings of the people most interested, and that 
by the piano men themselves. It was easy to sell 
pianos when the production was big, and that prob- 
ably is why there exists a certain class of men with 
no business adaptability to meet the present con- 
ditions. 

The true value of a business man’s ability is shown 
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when he can bring about methods and means that 
wiil meet troublous times. Those piano men who 
have been making a good living when pianos prac- 
tically sold themselves, are now wondering why it 
is they have nothing to replace the instalment paper 
they have held bringing in cash every day, for that 
instalment paper now is running out. There has 
been no piano man able to meet this contingency. 
They have ruined their sleep in striving to find a 
solution. 

The daily papers are trying to get back the ad- 
vertising business lost in this tragedy, but they can 
not arrive at any solution alone—they must have the 
aid of those who are most interested in the piano, 
and that is the men who make and sell them. Mr. 
Besserman is one piano man who has looked into the 
future. He refuses to talk of the past. He has no 
solution that will stop the epidemic of lost sales. 
He but voices what others have said, and he oblig- 
ingly does not want some real truths of the proposi- 
tion to be credited to himself—he prefers that those 
who are accredited with truth telling stand forth 
and bring their lanterns from under the barrel of 
truth. 

The Hardman-Peck man also smiled encouragingly 
when his attention was called to the quotation from 
the American Mercury where a preacher of the gos- 
pel was credited with an appeal to his congregation 
to have all the children taught to play some musical 
instrument in this life, so they would be prepared 
to play the harp in heaven. Here is a good topic to 
build up the musical business and the making of 
slogans that bring thousand dollar prizes, but which 
have not functioned properly as to piano selling. 
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Revamping Little Nell 

C. M. Tremaine, director of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, has prepared an able 
reply to the insinuations contained in the recent edi- 
torial in the New York Times, entitled the Passing 
of Little Nell, and which was reprinted with com- 
ment in the Musica Courter. Mr. Tremaine re- 
futes that the piano is passe as a means of home 
entertainment or that it is losing its popularity with 
the younger generation, by quoting the number of 
youngsters now engaged in the study of music 
through group classes in the public schools. Speak- 
ing of this revival of interest, he said: @ “The per- 
son who can play an instrument derives from it a 
satisfaction unobtainable in any other way. Hence 
it was not long before there set in a revival of interest 
in musical performance, which is now spreading 
rapidly enough to be called a renaissance.” @ Mr. 
Tremaine also pointed out that the younger genera- 
tion is “displaying an interest in music unheard of 
in average healthy children of a generation ago” . . . 
and further that “it is only sober realism to state that 
before the present century is half over, great masses 
of our children will be trained in musical self expres- 
sion according to their talents, and without regard 
to the wealth or social standing of their parents.” 
@ In lyrical vein he concludes that, “free and in- 
telligent citizens of the world of music, a single one 
of them will be a greater gain to the art than scores 
of ditty-thumping Little Nellie.” 


Straight Salaries vs. Commissions 


Some interesting sidelights on the age-old problem 
of straight salaries as against commissions for sales- 
men were recently brought out by a well known radio 
executives. Talking from his own experience he 
said: @ “The commission salesman is sometimes 
loath to follow instructions from the salesmanager ; 
he regards collections as the sole responsibility of the 
credit department; he dislikes the idea of calling on 
small prospects and building for the future by doing 
necessary missionary work. Promoting the firm’s 
advertising program, encouraging the customer to 
use the prepared direct-mail campaigns, and other 
dealer’s helps, is a difficult matter to accomplish with 
salesmen on the commission basis. The weekly com- 
mission check is the ultimate aim, and all other con- 
siderations must play second fiddle. This is a natural 
result, for most of us live from day to day. On 
the other hand, the salesman on a flat salary will do 
these things gladly for he realizes he is paid to follow 
instructions, and his responsibility to the house rests 
largely on this factor. He will even help the collec- 
tion department with its work and certainly he will 
not be averse to giving consideration to the credit 


aspect of every sale. The commission salesman is 
tempted to push sales at the expense of collections 
and ‘let the credit manager worry about getting the 
money.’ But he generally gets the volume, and that’s 
why many salesmanagers prefer to worry about the 
disadvantages and try to overcome them as best they 
may.” There is a general truism that a good 
salesman will earn about the same whether he works 
on a flat salary or commission, probably because he 
will not work for less than he could earn by his com- 
missions, and conversely, he must keep up his average 
of sales in order to hold his job. The pitfalls all con- 
cern salesmen of lesser ability. There is no doubt- 
ing the tendency of the commission salesman to care- 
lessness on credits, or the tendency of the salaried 
salesman to slow down. However, there are ways 
and means of overcoming both of these tendencies, 
and no salesmanager worthy of the name needs to 
have them outlined. Sales and good collections are 
the basic principles, remembering always that the lat- 
ter is at least as important as the former. 
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Baldwin Publicity 


The Chicago branch of the House of Baldwin re- 
cently sponsored an exceptionally fine advertisement 
addressed To Chicago Mothers, and stressing the im- 
portance of musical education for children. Not only 
was the idea of general musical training brought out 
but particularly piano instruction. @ “Musical au- 
thorities,” said the advertisement, “agree on one 
point: The piano is the basic instrument for musical 
education. No matter what instrument the child may 
decide to play later in life or if the voice is 
to be cultivated musical education should 
begin on the piano. It is well called ‘the door to 
higher musical joy.”” @ The advertisement also 
contained a number of endorsements of musical 
training by women prominent in child welfare work, 
and was embellished by a drawing depicting a musi- 
cal home. This type of advertising is the finest pos- 
sible, for its appeal carries beyond the mere selling 
of pianos to the fundamental basis for public accept- 
ance of the piano. It helps not only the House of 
Baldwin but every dealer engaged in the selling of 
pianos or musical instruments of any description. 
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Working for All 


It is high time that public recognition should be 
made of the high-minded efforts of A. I. Besserman, 
director of advertising for Hardman, Peck & Co., 
who is doing a work that should be of the greatest 
benefit to the piano business. Mr. Besserman feels 
that the piano is handicapped by the lack of editorial 
support accorded to it by the newspapers. @ Piano 
dealers have been good advertisers in past years and 
will continue to be so when the piano business 
emerges from the doldrums. On this basis of their 
personal economic interest in the prosperity of the 
piano business, Mr. Besserman has couched an ap- 
peal for assistance to the daily papers, pointing out 
that any expenditures in behalf of the piano really 
constitutes an investment in future advertising in- 
come. This work was started singly by Mr. Besser- 
man early this year, and he has now succeeded in 
interesting at least one large newspaper organization 
to the point that they are seriously considering the 
piano trade as a possible source of income. He 
has an interesting message for piano men, al- 
though much of this being given under the 
seal of secrecy cannot be revealed at this time. 
In the course of his researches he has come upon 
many truths, and not all of them pleasant, given from 
the newspaper angle. @ For instance, he has dis- 
covered that newspaper advertising men feel that 
piano men are not willing to help themselves, which 
is one reason for their own hesitancy for entering 
into any general propaganda for the piano. The 
newspapers feel likewise that the piano manufacturer 
has thrown too great a burden upon the dealer, by 
making the retailer entirely responsible for the news- 
paper publicity, and not supporting it with any gen- 
eral institutional advertising such as the radio manu- 
facturers are now utilizing. Likewise newspaper men 
have become affected by the pessimistic utterances of 
piano men themselves, which plaints sound much 
worse than conditions actually warrant. Finally 
newspaper men have hit upon the fact that piano men 
have not made money in radio, and this due primarily 
to the fact that radio selling has tended to divert 
their minds away from piano selling, the backbone of 
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the musical instrument business. In other words the 
newspapers have a definite, if somewhat distorted 
picture of the piano business, the distortion being due 
to the acceptance of loose talk on the part of pessi- 
mistic piano men. @ The situation is not beyond 
redemption. Mr. Besserman is on the right track 
and should be supported in his efforts. Read what is 
said in this regard in the Expressions department of 
this paper, and stop to regard the larger aspects of the 
situation as outlined there. The piano business is 
not dead, nor even dying, but it is threatened with 
premature burial by down-in-the-mouth piano men. 
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Anxious for Business 


A Middle West manufacturer, anxious for busi- 
ness, probably recently sent out a telegram, or tele- 
grams, to a dealer or dealers, asking for orders be- 
fore a certain date, which date was to mark an in- 
crease in prices. The quotations were given boldly 
in the message, which is one of the things piano men 
generally want hidden, especially as to the wholesale 
prices. But to name a line by name, giving prices on 
styles, is not what some call safety first. q To let 
the public know the difference as between the whole- 
sale and the retail prices is not considered good busi- 
ness, and yet that is what was done in this instance. 
One expects energetic methods during these days of 
piano selling, but for a manufacturer to disclose his 
wholesale prices over the wire is a little out of meth- 
ods prevailing for many years in the piano business. 
The one outside the piano game does not understand 
what the dealers have to face as to overhead in the 
selling of pianos, and this overhead at this time 
based upon what was builded when pianos were sold 
in much larger volume than in the past. @Q We com- 
plain much as to overhead now, but the expensive 
warerooms were outlined when piano selling was 
good. Today the dealer must cut his overhead fully 
50 per cent. in order to make any profit, and this 
many are not strong enough to attempt, for there is 
a lack of backbone in the making known that one has 
to take a low rent place, fearing it will hurt the 
financial standing. By holding to the high-priced 
warerooms the dealer is hurting his financial standing 
much more with those that supply the financial ac- 
commodations that enable the carrying on of the 
sales that produce instalment paper. @ No manu- 
facturer should send out openly his prices over the 
wires. No matter how few in the telegraph service 
who see such prices, the telegrams are evidence to 
those who receive them, as instance that this paper 
saw one of these same telegrams, and there may be 
others who know not the value of such information 
may have in competitive selling. 
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Window Card Illusions 


A Philadelphia dealer who is well known for his 
keenness in gathering in piano sales, and who has 
given evidence of ability to make his competitors un- 
happy with his claims and disclaims, has invented a 
turn to window cards that somewhat confuses in 
view of the general spirit that covers attracting the 
passer-by of a show window given over to pianos. 
Always is the piano dealer inclined to the idea that 
the way to detract values of competitor’s pianos is to 
create the impression that quoting low prices does 
the most harm. As for instance, the card will quote 
a very low price for a “used” piano. @ The Phila- 
delphia dealer turns this about by quoting high prices 
for the competitor’s piano, and then quotes low a 
“used” piano he is carrying, giving the aspect to the 
quotations that the piano of the window advertiser 
is the nearest to the bargain. It does look queer to 
the piano man to see a well known, name value 
make, quoted at $750, while that of the dealer’s line 
is quoted at $375. @ Many piano men will ques- 
tion this method, but let the idea sink in, and it does 
seem that when two pianos are quoted in this way, 
no matter how much better the high-priced piano is 
known, the dealer can “put up a talk” that will cause 
the prospective buyer to think seriously as to which 
piano will be the better for him. @ Fake window 
cards are used by many dealers, and especially by 
those who are of the time-selling inclination instead 
of the quality appeal. The prospective piano cus- 
tomer knows little about pianos, but the dealers that 
sell on the time argument do not seem to care much 
as to whether the customer is taken advantage of or 
not. @ A piano of old name thus utilized may not 
be worth anything, but the name value is what ap- 
peals. Will piano men ever learn to teach the public 
that name value is created only on a quality basis? 
If piano men would but study this they would find 
that. pianos would sell much easier on honest 
methods. 
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A Sales Message 
from Cyril Farny 


“There is greater interest today in music and espe- 
cially in piano music on the part of the. public than 
there has ever been in the history of our industry.” 
Here is a cheering and significant statement by one 
who is in a position to know the facts and whose 
word carries authoritative weight. It was uttered by 
Cyril Farny, vice-president and general manager of 
the Wurlitzer Grand Piano Company, and forms part 
of a vital message to the piano business which he has 
just delivered. It is good to realize that here at least 
is a piano man who has. not lost faith in himself, in 
his business, nor in the piano. Also it is a complete 
refutation to the disturbing rumors which have been 
circulating in the trade concerning the ultimate des- 
tiny of the premier musical instrument. Mr. Farny 
has the happy faculty of being able to judge condi- 
tions, not from their superficial aspects but from 
fundamentals, and the present prosperity of the 
great Wurlitzer organization proves that the prem- 
ises on which Mr. Farny bases his conclusions are 
correct. The mere statement that up to September 
1 of this year the Wurlitzer business showed an in- 
crease of 18 per cent. in the number of grand pianos 
sold as against the same period in 1928 is the final 
clinching argument. Mr. Farny’s message of cheer 
to the piano business follows: 


More people today than ever before are anxious and 
eager to own grand pianos. In spite of the fact that 
that there are less people selling pianos today than there 
have been in the past, the aggressive Wurlitzer policy 
and the unequaled values presented by Wurlitzer, have 
resulted in a steadily increasing response from the pub- 
lic. 

We have unbounded faith in the future of the piano 
business. This faith is not based on fond or futile hope, 
or optimistic imagining regarding future business, but it 
is based on actual increase of 18% in the number of 
grand pianos sold during 1929 as compared with the. sales 
of 1928. It is based not only on an increase in domestic 
sales, but also on an increase in export sales. 

Many piano men attribute falling sales to decreased 
public interest, others have said this decrease is due to 
competition from the automobile, from the movies, from 
the radio and various other products competing for the 
consumer’s dollar. All these explanations appear to be 
the weakest kind of alibis. Any decrease in business 
which the piano industry has experienced, is due to one 
thing only, the lack of constructive thinking, the lack 
of aggressiveness, and the general backwardness of the 
people in our industry. 

We have a number of dealers today who are doing a 
larger grand piano business in 1929 than they did in 
19228. In every instance their business has also shown an 
inervease every year for the past six years. These dealers 
are.noen who have thoughtfully considered their problems 
and. b ave met them in the same way that successful deal- 
ej other lines have met their problems, There never 
¢ a time when a dealer could sit back in a store and 
‘wait for business—there never was a time when he did 
aot have to go out after his customers and fight to make 
the sale. 

There is a greater interest today in music, and espe- 
cially in piano music, on the part of the public than there 
has.ever been in the history of our industry. 

Some piano dealers have not attracted the highest type 
of salesmen. The piano dealer must pay his salesmen— 
he must get the highest class salesmen in his locality. 
There is no reason in the world why the best salesmen 
should be selling washing machines or electric refrigera- 
tors or any other product rather than pianos. Pianos 
are easier to sell than almost any other product imagina- 
ble, certainly than any other product in their price class. 

The man who says that the public is no longer inter- 
ested in pianos is not very well informed A certain 
piano store in the Middle West reported 136 separate 
calls in the first 10 days of August by people who were 
interested in pianos. This is not an exception, in every 
case where the dealer has gone after the business ag- 
gressively, where he has studied his market and shown 
. himself resourceful in the methods he used, response has 
been better than it has ever been in the past. 

There are more fine homes being built in this country 
today than ever in the past. Every one of these homes 
will eventually have a grand piano. It is true that these 
people will not walk intc a store and ask the piano 
dealer to sell them a piano, practically all of them must 
be sold, but it is much easier to sell them a piano than 
it is to sell them a great many other things for which 


they are now spending their money. They are spending 
their money on other things because the best salesmen 
are out selling them the other products. They are 
spending their money for the other products because 
the piano dealers have not been working as hard as the 
washing machine dealers or as hard as the electric re- 
frigerator dealers or as hard as the vacuum cleaner men. 
It is true that there are outstanding exceptions to this 
general condition, and it is these exceptions who are 
showing the music dealers that the fault lies with them- 
selves and not with any condition or with any outside 
competition, or with any lack of interest on the part of 
the public. 

The Wurlitzer Grand Piano Company has great faith 
in the future of the grand piano business. Its faith is 
based not only on past success but on present success, 
and its plans for the future are so optimistic that it has 
just acquired the entire grand piano inventory of Julius 
Bauer & Company, together with all the presses, pat- 
terns, dies and jigs, as well as four remarkably wonder- 
ful grand piano scales, the 4’9” scale, the 5'6” scale, the 
6'1” scale and the 9’ concert grand scale. Mr. Wm. M. 
Bauer, President of Julius Bauer & Company, is now in 
the employ of the Wurlitzer Grand Piano Company, as 
chief technical expert and acoustical advisor. 


According to the official statement issued by Mr. 
Farny, the inventory, dies, and presses, good will 
name, and prospects of Julius Bauer & Co., have been 
purchased by the DeKalb organization. It was also 
stated that William M. Bauer, president of the re- 
cently secured company, would take over his duties 
as chief piano technician, supervising the construc- 
tion of the pianos to be made under the Bauer patent, 
and also be chief technical adviser of the Wurlitzer 
Grand Piano Company. 

Julius Bauer & Co. have been in business for over 
seventy-five years and have manufactured a grand 
piano which has been regarded as one of the very 
best in the world. The instrument is constructed 
under special patents and on construction principles 
superior to all others. Several of the largest piano 
manufacturing concerns in the United States have 
been anxious to purchase the company, but it re- 
mained for the Wurlitzer Grand Piano Company to 
secure the entire establishment, with the exception of 
some of the wood working machinery and the factory 
building located in Chicago. The Bauer Company 
have been manufacturing four sizes of grands, the 
9’ concert model, the 6’1” grand, the 5’6” instrument, 
and a small 4’8” grand, all built under the Bauer 
patents. 

Wm. M. Bauer is credited with contributing one 
of the greatest improvements in the construction of 
pianos. The principle of construction which places 
Bauer instruments apart from the ordinary pianos, 
concerns the installation of the sounding board. In 
all methods of construction, with the exception of the 
Bauer, the sounding board is secured by means of 
glue, and no matter how much care and attention is 
given this process in manufacturing, it has been prac- 
tically impossible to build a piano which will retain 
its original tone qualities forever. Mr. Bauer, by 
his patented process, places the sounding board within 
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a cast iron plate, where it is held rigid, and has 
proven through years of service and the hardest 
tests to be constant in tone qualities. 

It was stated that the Bauer process will be used 
in the four scales that have been acquired, including 
the small 4’8” grand as well as the 9 concert grand. 
These pianos will be made under the J. Bauer & Co. 
name and under the direct supervision of Wm. M. 
Bauer. The Wurlitzer Grand Piano Company will, 
of course, continue manufacturing its line of Wur- 
litzer grand pianos. Construction of the small Bauer 
grand, which has the longest strings, the largest 
sounding board surface of any grand of its size, will 
be continued in the DeKalb plant. 

Mr. Cyril Farny said further, “Although the state- 
ment is often heard that the radio seriously injured 
the piano business, piano manufacturers are finding 
exactly the opposite to be true. Radio has been a 
distinct aid in the sale of both upright and grand 
pianos, although it has interfered with the sale of 
player pianos by providing another type of mechani- 
cal music. The radio has stimulated interest in music 
generally and has aroused the desire in people to 
create music for themselves. This creative desire is 
the inborn heritage of the human race and the radio 
is a distinct aid in developing this desire, which has 
resulted in a general increase in grand piano sales.” 

<O—_—_——- 


Peak Sales Contests 


Sales contests are usually run for the purpose of 
stimulating “dead” periods and bolstering up the 
weak links in the selling chain. However, it is not 
always the rule, as witness this statement from an 
electrical specialty manufacturer: @ “The idea of 
selling competitions being held in the poor months,” 
he said, “disregards certain psychological facts and 
often costs more than it is worth. I have found that 
salesmen do not respond to it, because the returns 
from their efforts are scanty as compared to more 
prosperous periods. Of course, we are anxious to 
iron out the ‘dips’ in our selling chart and we have 
devised a number of interesting plans for overcoming 
it. But we have abandoned the special sales contest 
idea in that respect. @ We now plan to have our 
sales contests extend over at least one, and more 
usually two of the peak months. The effect is two- 
fold, for in addition to the natural urge of trying to 
win the prize money, the actual volume of business 
turned in by each salesman acts of itself as an addi- 
tional stimulus. We have found, by this method, 
that our ‘peak periods’ have been extended much 
further, and this without affecting the regular sales 
routine. Our salesmen seem to get into the swing 
of working harder and longer—excellent habits for 
any salesman. @ When we first tried the idea we 
found a tendency to slump off at the end of the con- 
test period, the salesmen probably being fagged and 
also having skimmed the cream of their territories. 
However, this condition is growing better with each 
succeeding contest, and we have hopes of overcoming 
it entirely. At any rate the story is told in the yearly 
balances—it pays.” This is certainly a rather 
novel view and introduces some factors not ordinarily 
given consideration. For one thing it provides an 
excellent test of salesmen under pressure and points 
the way to necessary realignments in sales personnel. 
Also it carries out with remarkable fidelity the old 
adage as to the best time for making hay. 





M. Steinert & Sons Third 


Prosperity in business and a brilliant outlook for the re- 
mainder of the season was the dominant note struck at the 
third annual sales convention of the M. Steinert & Co. held 


Annual Sales Convention 


the Aeolian Company, on “Aeolian Progress.” In the after- 
noon the following executives of the firm discussed depart- 
mental problems: Jerome F. Murphy, “Finance”; Arthur 


GROUP PICTURE TAKEN AT STEINERT’S SALES CONVENTION 


recently in Boston. Robert S. Steinert, president of the 
company, presided at all of the sessions. Prominent figures 
in the piano, talking machine and radio industries addressed 
the sales executives. 

On Tuesday morning Theodore Steinway, president of 
Steinway & Sons, New York, discussed “The House of 
Steinway”; Hermann Irion, past president of the National 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, talked on the “Ad- 
vancement of Music,” and C. A. Wagner, vice-president of 


O’Leary, “Sales Promotion”; T. F. Kelliher, “Credits”; E. 
P. Jenks, “Branch Co-operation,” and S. C. Brennan, “Store 
Management.” 

Wednesday was devoted to radio. L. T. Breck, sales man- 
ager of Kolster-Brandes Corporation, and Benjamin Gross 
of Gross-Brennan, Inc., addressed the assemblage. 

The final day, Thursday, was devoted to a discussion of 
the phonograph, led by Alan Steinert, R. H. Forbes, and 
Robert Barclay. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Noise Apparently the Keynote of the 
Age, also the Motivating Influence 
in Piano Construction and Selling— 
Demonstrating True Tonal Beauty 
the Most Effective Selling Argument. 


Schopenhauer complained bitterly in his day that the un- 
holy noises that our methods of living brought to bear upon 
the mind destroyed mental equilibrium. One instance as to 
the point Schopenhauer complained of was the crack of the 
whip in the urging of the animals utilized to carry the bur- 
dens of the day from one point to another. 

One sometimes wonders just why it is when an interesting 
piano solo is being played in any kind of a gathering of a 
social nature, it incites people to talk. If one will but no- 
tice, this invariably happens. 

It may be that to endeavor to make comparison of the 
whip crack Schopenhauer complained so bitterly about with 
that of talking when a piano is being played is far-fetched 

but is it? 


An Age of Noise 


We are living in an age of noise. Even the piano makers 
strive to create as great an amount of noise to emanate 


from their pianos as apparently do the automobile makers 
seemingly strive to that will produce 
The piano manufacturer seems to feel that it is a 
There does not 


create mechanisms 
noise 


quantity, not quality of tone. 
any effort to build true tone, but a strenuous 


questior ol 
seem to be 
effort made as to creating great quantity of tone, and fol- 
lowing this those who play the piano manually seemingly 
feel that it is necessary to utilize every vibration possible 
when futilely endeavoring to interest the people to a point 
of listening with respect. 

The louder the piano is played, naturally the louder the 
people will talk. 
voice will be brought suddenly to a consciousness that the 


Frequently some one talking in a loud 


piano has stopped and the strident voice is attracting the 
attention of those who surround the speaker. Therein is a 
resemblance found as to the cracking of the whip upon sensi- 
tive nerves. No matter what the pianos may have been doing 
to the detriment of music, the talkers, beginning in soft 
whispers, will, whenever the piano’s full powers are called 


upon, keep stride with the increased volume of tone. 


Pianos Are Too Loud 


The American made pianos have entirely too much tone. 
There does not seem to be any effort on the part of sales- 
men to recognize this limitation of quantity, quality or ap- 
pearance. The purchaser evidently feels, under the argu- 
ment of the salesman, that a big tone is desirable. Any one 
who heard the wonderful playing of Wanda Landowska the 
past two or three seasons will recall the penetrating effects 
of the harpsichord instrument that she used, and how it 
carried to the utmost limits of the auditoriums in which she 


demonstrated the tonal beauties of the harpsichord of the 


days of Mozart and other great composers, with the Ameri- 
can made piano of today with its strident volume of tone 
that did not give that sweet, soothing, musical vibration that 
the harpsichord produced. 

Miss Landowska demonstrated most effectively that the 
American-made piano was necessary, with its great volume 
of tone, to cope with the great orchestras, and in this there 
was presented an artistic achievement that was made possi- 
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Music Dealers 


If you desire to retire from the music business 
and want to sell out your complete stock for 
spot cash get in touch with us. This is a 
straightforward proposition. We mean business. 
All answers confidential. What have you? 


= 
= 
Be 
= 
Address 
“Expansion,” care Musical Courier, 
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113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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ble in the comparisons as between the music written by the 
great composers of the harpsichord days for a piano of 
limited tonal quantity, yet when the orchestra was brought 
to the requirements of meeting the limitations of the harpsi- 
chord, just as was presented in the old days, the American- 
made piano met the demands of tone quantity when the en- 
tire orchestra, such as, for instance, the Chicago Orchestra 
under the direction of Stock, brought the reasons, probably, 
for the concert grands of today. 


Small Grands vs. Small Uprights 

The average upright piano of small dimensions will fill 
any ordinary room, or even a large living room with the 
full quantity of tone that may be desired, yet how many 
salesmen seem to work on this idea? The small grand that 
all manufacturers several years ago seemingly turned to as 
the salvation of the piano, was not brought about through 
any desire as to tone quality or tone quantity. The grand 
piano is a more beautiful piece of furniture than the upright, 
yet here we find the people turning their backs on the small 
grand and taking up with the small uprights. 

Do we hear any arguments from piano salesmen on the 
question of tone volume or tone quality in their work of 
selling? We recall the paper outlines of the grand piano 
that were furnished that could be laid upon the floor, show- 
ing that a small grand did not take much more room than a 
big upright piano, nothing being said about the small upright 
piano, which would give as much tone quantity as is neces- 
sary for the room wherein the dimensions of a small grand 
were considered, although the paper outline of a grand piano 
looked much larger, for the reason that when the grand 
piano is placed on the floor, the piano does not seemingly 
take up three-quarters of space, for one can see the full 
space under the grand, but the space under the upright can 
not be seen as wasted space the solid construction hides. 


Expert Information Lacking 


Room dimensions seem to enter as little in the arguments 
for a piano as do the tone quantity. The decrying of tone 
is one of the serious elements and detriments that the piano 
All talk about string lengths, sound board 
surfaces, etc., seemingly is wasted. No talk is entered into 
by the average salesman as to the touch of the action. There 
was a time when the salesman had to know something about 
the question of touch, for it brought in an agreeable and 
understanding description of the functions of the piano 
action. 

Today, as was said in an article recently, the piano sales- 


itself has to face. 


men are constrained to antagonize one another by illogical 
references to financial standing of the manufacturer or the 
dealer, to the finances of this or that maker of pianos, to 
personalities that are of a scandalous nature, that are not 
countenanced by the elect in good commercial enterprises. 


Pounding the Black Keys 

The average piano salesman recognizes no tone values in 
a piano except that of how much noise he can show the 
piano can make when the key board is pounded without any 
regard to the real messages of the instrument. The piano 
is an art production, and should be approached with that at- 
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SPOT CASH 


For New Pianos 


World’s largest dealer will pay spot cash for 
new piano stock. All styles—Grands, Uprights, 
Players. Manufacturers and dealers—here is 
your opportunity to move your surplus stock 
for cash. No lot too large or small for us to 
handle. Address “Spot Cash,” care Musical 
Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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titude of admiration for art that the piano represents. The 
Rambler has seen salesmen sit down at a piano, pound the 
black keys as hard as he can to indicate to the customer 
what the piano will stand, that being the understanding of 
piano tone, but abuses that tone and expects the sensitive 
ear of a prospective customer to look upon the instrument 
with the same .srespect that one pays when uninterrupted by 
extraneous noises. 

The instrument is heard to its best advantages when 
played by one who understands what the piano is made for. 
The piano salesman who pounds the black keys of the piano, 
if he is pressed for an explanation of why he does it, will 
vaguely say that “I can’t miss em when I hit the black keys, 
because they stand up higher than the white keys;” yet such 
men draw money for this vandalism, when they should be 
stopping the crack of a bull whip as they are’ being driven 
into the street. 

eee 
Where Radios Are Sold—Some Peculiar 
Developments Noted in Govern- 
ment Reports. 


A recent report of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
stated that only 40 per cent. of the total radio sets sold are 
retailed by stores deriving their primary revenue from that 
source. The remaining 60 per cent. are sold by farm imple- 
ment dealers, automobile dealers, hardware stores, plumbing 
establishments, cafes, confectionery shops, grocers, and about 
fifty other kinds of businesses. The ultimate was realized 
probably by the sale of radio sets in butcher shops. It af- 
fords a biting commentary on the uselessness of extravagant 
overhead in radio selling. 
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Piano Salesmen 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., in their piano expansion 
work, requires a great number of real go-getting piano 
salesmen of the younger school. We want men of 
creative ability who are unafraid of work, not the sitting 
floor man type. 


The World’s Largest Music House, with stores from 

coast to coast offers such men a permanent and profit- 

able n with ited opportunity of advance- 

—_ — ability a eee - oaters and Has-Beens 
jon’t answer, please. Dan J. N 

Rudolph Wurlitzer Comp Y, Gi innati ona” seat 
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Where to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 











ef tneeAy ASTION BRACKETS, 

ssau Foundry g. Co., Inc. x 253, Nassau, 

73 ar k.. Specialty Upright Player and Grand Maske 
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En 4 Quality best. Corresponu- 


manufactured by the 
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action, the highest—the standard of the World. ~ 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade o¢ 
45th St., New York City. Xe" Me 
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CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARY 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS & CO., manv*. 
Backs, Sounding ds, Bridges, Rib < 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers o, 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furnivc 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Ne 





MACHINERY 
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WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Wi 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping engdhinen sonia Rs 
ll ‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
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PIANO HAMMERS 
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Americas tinest Instruments 
Since oy oa 


CHAS.M. STIEFEF, Ine. 


STIEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hamm 
Grand and player hammers a aoe 
on isn be, Mee fas specialty. 27 years’ experience. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. 
naga molded Grand and Upright Plano Bs 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St, New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Olls. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturer - a 
turning and carving specialties. South Haves ane vers 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 1 
nC. 
18-326 W. 39TH ST., NEW vorK 
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The 


Baldwin 


Piano 


Its Supreme Tone Heard in 
Millions of American Homes 


New York 
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The Instrument of 
the Immortals 


Hamburg London 











KNABE 


Established 1837 











Mason & Hamuin 


Established 1854 














CHICKERING 


Established 1823 














| AEOLIAN COMPANY 


The leader in all that has to do with the advancement of 
Manufacturers of the Duo-Art, Orchestrel, 
Pianola, Pipe Organs and Duo-Art Pipe Or- 
gans, Weber, Steck and Wheelock Pianos, 
Music Rolls of the highest artistic 


music. 


character. Also in combination 


with Steinway & Sons, the 
Steinway Duo-Art. 
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Pianos 


Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 
Art Case Designs and Prices 


U. S. A. 

















WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


~ssical instrument manufactured in the musical 
genter of America for sixty-one years 
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HD}, “Factory and Offices 
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The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that 
Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 























THE COMSTOCK. 
CHENEY and CO. | 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- , 


right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 











Name Value Group 


“AMERICA’S FINEST PIANO™ 


A.B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 18875 
“ 


“THE SWEET TONED” 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


“ 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA“ 


LINDEMAN ¢SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
“ 


A Distinctive Gne 
or 
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A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 


THE STEINERT 
Pianoforte 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS 
Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING Co. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 



































(PIANOS AS INVESTMENTS 

















the day when the new 
pianos they are buying, will 
become old instruments. Piano 
history %ives many incidents of 
where Steinway pianos, after 
years of use, have been sold for 
what they cost when new. These 
stories are many and have been 
related as out of the ordinary— 
in fact, applying to the Steinway 
alone. Steinway new pianos of 
today are Zood investments. After 
two or three generations they 
will prove the same as the Stein- 
way pianos of the past. The tonal 
superiority is a fixed fact. The 
lasting, qualities have been proven. 
Why not make the buying of a 
piano an investment? 
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